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Gettysburg 

and  Vicksburg: 

the  Battle  Towns 

Today 


Converging  roads  in  Pennsylvania  and  heights  above 

the  Father  of  Waters  reveal  their  meaning  to  America 

in  the  light  of  history's  hundred  years 

By  ROBERT  PAUL  JORDAN 

National  Geographic  Stall' 


GETTYSBURG  . . .  VICKSBURG  . . . 
Down  the  long  passage  of  a  hundred  years  the  names  still 
boom  like  cannon.  On  both  battlefields,  amid  the  quiet  of 
today's  green  grass  and  still  monuments,  I  have  stood  and  felt  the 
century  dwindle  away,  and  heard  echoes  of  the  guns  and  hoofbeats 
of  that  terrible  first  week  in  July,  1863. 

In  the  rolling  Pennsylvania  countryside  I  looked  first  for  the  an- 
swer to  the  question:  Why  did  the  war  come  to  Gettysburg? 

Because  all  roads  led  to  it. 

They  did  then.  They  still  do,  ten  of  them.  Gettysburg  happened 
because  those  roads  curl  down  out  of  the  South  Mountain  range  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  west.  They  roll  up  from  Washington  to  the 
south  and  Baltimore  to  the  southeast.  They  cut  across  the  gentle 
swell  of  the  land  southwest  from  the  Susquehanna  River.  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  used  some  of  them;  Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade  others. 

Past  Still  Lives  for  Gettysburg  Residents 

In  our  time,  when  spring  at  last  stirs  after  the  long  Pennsylvania 
winter,  tourists  by  the  thousands  begin  taking  to  those  highways. 
They  ride  them  all  the  way  to  Gettysburg's  Lincoln  Square  and 
there,  converging,  ask  where  the  traffic  came  from. 

I  did  this,  too.  But  I  began  bridging  the  century  while  driving  the 
70-odd  miles  from  my  home  near  Washington.  It  must  be  a  privi- 
lege, I  thought,  to  live  in  Gettysburg.  Surely,  there  I  could  find  one 
of  the  great  statements  of  what  this  Nation  stands  for. 

Then  the  billboards  started  making  their  own  statements,  miles 
before  the  monuments  of  Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  came 
into  view:  See  this  tourist  attraction,  take  this  tour,  patronize  this 
"admirably  located"  motel.  I  saw  the  motel  presently,  spread-eagled 
among  the  battlefield's  granite  tributes  to  brave  men  and  their  deeds. 

A  little  later  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  Gettysburg  with  its 
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"BRING  them  UP  on  the  double-quick"  shouted  Maj.  Gen. 

G.  K.  Warren  on  the  second  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

His  call  for  Union  troops  saved  Little  Round  Top,  where  a 

guide  at  the  National  Military  Park  explains  its  strategic 

importance  beside  a  memorial  to  the  general  in  bronze. 
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Train-borne  excursionists  pour  into  traf- 
fic-clogged streets  as  Gettysburg  policeman 
Paul  B.  "Curly"  Shealer  keeps  order.  Both 
Mr.  Shealer's  grandfathers  left  nearby  farms 
to  join  Pennsylvania's  emergency  forces 
before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


Rings  of  light  encircle  Lincoln  Square, 
marking  the  passage  of  cars  in  a  time  ex- 
posure. Highway  signs  proclaim  Gettys- 
burg's center  a  hub  of  many  roads. 


Riddled  by  rifle  fire,  this  fence  once  ran 
along  the  Union's  route  of  retreat  through 
Gettysburg  on  the  first  day  of  the  battle. 
Moved  in  the  1920's,  it  now  edges  the  yard 
of  the  Jennie  Thompson  house,  a  cottage 
that  stood  near  the  tent  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee.  A  descendant  claims  that  on 
July  1,  1863,  Mrs.  Thompson  served  dinner 
in  the  home  to  Lee  and  his  staff. 
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Toy  cannon  on  a  news-agency  stand  aims  at  the  railroad  station  where  Lincoln  arrived  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1863,  to  dedicate  Soldiers'  National  Cemetery.  Depot  now  houses  the  Gettysburg  Travel  Council. 
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Roads  focus  on  Gettysburg  today  as  they  did  in  1863  when  armies  of  the  North  and  South 
marched  down  them  to  clash  in  a  three-day  battle.  Grave  markers  dot  wooded  Cemetery 
Hill  (right),  a  key  point  in  the  Union  defense;  Lincoln  dedicated  the  national  cemetery  of 
battle  dead  adjoining  the  civilian  burial  ground.  In  this  view  looking  north,  the  circular 


manager,  Henry  M.  Scharf,  watching  the 
tourists  ebb  and  flow  at  Lincoln  Square.  He 
gestured  toward  bustling  Chambersburg 
Street,  a  westerly  spoke. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "the  wagon  train 
that  carried  Lee's  wounded  back  to  Virginia 
headed  out  that  road  before  turning  south. 
The  train  was  17  miles  long." 

What,  I  wondered,  was  the  real  Gettys- 
burg? Henry  Scharf  could  see  Lee's  mauled 
legions  falling  back  to  Virginia;  I  could  see 
only  automobiles,  sport  shirts,  dark  glasses. 

I  moved  on,  a  man  of  the  city  enjoying  the 
bustle  of  a  small  town  on  a  Saturday  after- 
noon. Then  I  fell  to  chatting  with  an  old- 


timer.  Was  there,  perhaps,  a  saying  that  char- 
acterized the  town? 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "there  is  the  one  that 
goes:  'The  bullet  that  killed  General  Reynolds 
has  been  sold  half  a  million  times.'  " 

I  turned  down  Carlisle  Street  to  the  old 
Western  Maryland  Railway  Depot,  a  block 
from  the  square.  You  and  I  can't  take  a  reg- 
ular train  to  Gettysburg  any  more,  although 
freights  rumble  through  now  and  then,  but 
President  Lincoln  came  up  from  Washington 
by  train  November  18,  1863,  to  dedicate  the 
Soldiers'  National  Cemetery.  This  was  where 
he  arrived  and  whence  he  departed. 

The  depot  now  houses  the  office  of  the 
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crown  of  the  \'isitor  Center  at  Gettys- 
burg National  Military  Park  rises  atop 
Cemetery  Ridge  near  the  center  of  the 
Union's  fishhook  line. 


Union  Veterans  Relive  Moments  of  Glory 
on  a  1929  Visit  to  Little  Round  Top 

During  early  decades  of  the  century,  Gettysburg's  battlefield 
saw  a  special  kind  of  sightseer.  "I  stood  here  during  the  attack," 
one  would  say.  "We  charged  there,"  another  would  recall  as 
memory  peopled  a  quiet  wood  with  shouting,  cursing  soldiers. 
As  the  years  passed,  such  veteran  visitors  began  to  dwindle. 
The  last  Civil  War  soldier  died  in  1959. 


Gettysburg  Travel  Council.  I  went  inside; 
it  was  clean  and  tidy — if  you  overlooked  the 
shattered  window  glass  on  the  floor. 

"What  happened?"  I  inquired.  And  got  a 
laughing  explanation. 

Earlier  that  day,  the  young  lady  said,  there 
had  been  a  Civil  War  Centennial  observance. 
Naturally,  cannon  had  to  be  fired.  An  artil- 
lery piece  had  been  rolled  onto  the  railroad 
tracks  beside  the  depot. 

When  it  was  discharged,  glass  tinkled  to 
the  floor  from  the  concussion. 

I  began  to  think  I  was  getting  to  know  the 
real  Gettysburg.  I  roamed  town  and  field  for 
davs  after  that,  and  slowly  I  came  to  under- 


stand how  Henry  Scharf  could  see  a  wagon 
train  that  had  not  existed  for  a  hundred  years: 
The  long  century  does  fall  away  there  before 
one's  eyes. 

The  borough  dates  back  to  Revolutionary 
days,  but  the  visitor  soon  sees  that  today's 
Gettysburg  draws  its  inspiration  from  June 
30,  1863.  On  that  day,  the  points  of  Meade's 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  Lee's  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  first  touched  a  mile  to  the 
west.  On  July  1  began  the  three-day  battle 
that  saved  the  Union  and  forever  altered  this 
hub  of  a  town. 

Ninety-seven  thousand  Federals  fought 
75,000  Confederates  west  and  north  of  town, 
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Running  to  the  attack,  an  infantryman 
of  the  1st  Minnesota  Volunteers  heads  for 
Trostle  Woods  to  counter  a  Confederate 
breakthrough  on  July  2,  1863.  During  some 
IS  minutes  of  furious  action  the  regiment 
suffered  82  percent  casualties. 


down  through  it,  and  beyond.  Three  days  and 
it  was  done,  and  51,000  men  of  North  and 
South  were  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 

Late  on  the  fourth  day — Independence 
Day — hindered  by  a  driving  rainstorm,  Lee 
started  his  retreat,  knowing  that  the  South 
had  lost  in  the  North,  perhaps  knowing  in  his 
heart  that  as  of  July  4,  1863,  the  end  had 
begun  for  the  Confederacy. 

Lee's  effectives  moved  south  by  way  of  the 
Hagerstown  Road;  his  wounded,  guarded  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Imboden's  cavalry,  went 
out  Chambersburg  Pike.  Many  of  the  wound- 
ed had  been  without  food  for  36  hours;  many 
had  received  no  medical  attention.  The  wag- 
ons had  no  springs.  General  Imboden  later 
said  that  he  witnessed  the  most  heartrending 
scenes  of  the  war  during  the  retreat. 

Hardship  Stalked  Both  Blue  and  Gray 

What,  you  may  ask,  were  the  Confederates 
doing  in  Pennsylvania?  No  one  is  better  qual- 
ified to  answer  than  Frederick  Tilberg  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Research  Historian  at 
Gettysburg.  The  South,  Dr.  Tilberg  explained 
to  me,  was  carrying  the  war  to  the  North — 
even  as  Union  Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
was  drawing  the  noose  ever  tighter  around 
Vicksburg,  900  miles  away  in  Mississippi.* 

Lee's  army  marched  westward  from  Fred- 
ericksburg and  up  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  hidden  from  Union  forces  moving 
north  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
More  and  more,  Lee  menaced  Washington 
and  Baltimore  (map,  page  14). 

Confederate  troops  went  through  Gettys- 
burg on  June  26;  they  lacked  money,  food, 
and  shoes.  Some  were  barefoot.  (Outside 
Vicksburg,  in  the  Union  trenches,  there  were 
shoeless  Northern  soldiers,  too.) 

Lee  was  out  of  touch  at  this  time  with  his 
cavalry — his  eyes  and  ears.  Only  on  June  28, 
while  near  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  did 
he  learn  that  the  Union  Army  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  about  40 
miles  away.  He  decided  to  await  the  Federals 
in  a  good  defensive  position  at  Cashtown, 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Gettysburg.  Neither 
Meade  nor  Lee  foresaw  Gettysburg  as  the 
field  of  battle,  but  there  the  advance  units  of 
their  armies  came  together  June  30,  1863. 

All  roads  had  converged  on  a  ridged  plain, 
a  land  of  wheat  fields  and  orchards  and 
meadows,  with  a  town  of  2,400  souls  at  its 
heart.  It  was  a  thriving  market  place,  this 

*  National  Geographic  Civil  War  coverage  includes 
'Witness  to  a  War,"  by  Robert  T.  Cochran,  Jr.,  April, 
1961.  See  also  Battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  a  map  sup- 
plement with  that  issue. 


town,  and  a  carriage  maker  and  cobbler.  It 
was  a  center  of  culture,  too,  with  a  college 
and  seminary. 

All  roads  had  led  to  Gettysburg. 

I  drove  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  battle- 
ground. Except  that  the  town  has  grown  to 
8,000  residents,  the  sweep  of  that  storied 
field,  I  had  been  told,  is  largely  unchanged. 

I  could  believe  it,  standing  on  Oak  Ridge 
and  looking  south  toward  Seminary  Ridge 
on  my  right,  Cemetery  Ridge  on  my  left,  all 
the  way  to  the  dark,  rocky  hills  called  Big 
Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top. 


The  first  day's  fighting  swirled  in  from  the 
west  of  where  I  stood,  and  down  through  the 
town  whose  houses  began  half  a  mile  south 
of  me.  Just  beyond  the  town  were  Culp's  Hill, 
Cemetery  Hill,  and  Cemetery  Ridge — the 
heights  to  which  the  Rebels  drove  the  Yankees 
that  first  day.  Had  the  South  kept  going  up 
those  hills,  it  might  have  won  the  battle  then 
and  there. 

In  town,  citizens  hid  in  cellars,  but  soon 
emerged  to  care  for  the  wounded.  Churches, 
public  buildings,  and  homes  became  hospi- 
tals. Only  one  civilian  was  killed  all  through 
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Riding  through  redbud,  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sedgwick  represents  the  reserves  who  came 
up  to  protect  the  Union's  left  flank  on  the  battle's  second  day.  Nearly  a  year  later  he  died 
in  action  at  Spotsylvania  Court  House.  Picnickers  play  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  park. 
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National  Geographic,  July,  1963 


the  battle:  A  bullet  tore  through  two  doors 
and  struck  20-year-old  Jennie  Wade  as  she 
was  kneading  dough  in  a  kitchen. 

The  Confederacy  won  the  first  day,  but  in 
winning  it  pushed  the  Union  into  defensive 
strongholds.  For  two  days  more  the  South 
strove  mightily  against  those  positions,  and 
more  than  once  victory  was  near.  There  was 
no  want  of  courage  and  valor  on  either  side 
at  the  Peach  Orchard  and  the  Wheat  Field 
and  all  the  other  bloody  places. 

Strung  along  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  Union 
Army  battled  from  a  natural  citadel  against 
which  the  South,  in  one  of  warfare's  great- 
est assaults,  could  not  prevail.  I  could  see 
why,  on  the  face  of  it.  One  could  no  more  hide 
from  rain  than  evade  the  terrible  fire  that 
spewed  down  that  open  slope. 

I  could  also  see — looking  from  Oak  Ridge 
— the  continuing  story  of  Gettysburg,  the 
eternal  blending  of  past  into  present.  Scores 
of  new  homes  had  edged  into  this  most  fa- 
mous of  American  battlefields.  Was  more  of 
this  blooded  terrain  to  be  scooped  out  for  the 
basements  of  suburbia? 


Back  to  town  I  went  to  discuss  this  with 
Robert  L.  Bloom,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Preservation  Associ- 
ation and  chairman  of  Gettysburg  College's 
history  department.  The  National  Military 
Park,  he  explained,  occupies  3,162  acres  in 
a  great  arc  around  the  town.  The  problem  is 
that  within  the  park  lie  several  parcels  of 
privately  owned  land. 

"We  are  trying  to  help  buy  this  land,"  he 
said,  "before — well,  before  it's  too  late." 

Here  and  there,  he  went  on,  it  was  already 
too  late:  those  new  homes  I  had  seen  on  the 
battlefield,  for  instance. 

Contributions  have  come  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  lands;  the 
association  has  bought  55  acres,  deeding  them 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  negotiating 
for  more  of  the  600  acres  remaining. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  story.  Some 
persons  oppose  the  association.  Land  it  buys, 
they  point  out,  no  longer  pays  taxes;  land  that 
cannot  be  developed  precludes  growth. 

"Certainly,  go  ahead  and  build  on  it,"  a 
third-generation   Gettysburgian  said  to  me. 


Exploring  Devil's  Den,  a  boy  can  imagine  himself  either  a  Union  or  a  Confederate 
soldier.  Each  side  held  the  fortress  of  boulders  for  a  few  hours  on  July  2,  1863. 
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Rebel  sharpshooter's  last  sleep.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  Alexander  Gardner,  one  of 
Mathew  Brady's  photographers,  made  this  picture  at  the  same  Devil's  Den  stronghold 
shown  on  opposite  page.  Revisiting  the  spot  four  months  later,  he  found  a  bleaching  skel- 
eton within  the  moldering  uniform,  the  U.  S.  rifle-musket  still  propped  against  the  rock. 


"It  would  make  jobs,  wouldn't  it?  Many  of 
our  young  people  leave  when  they  get  out  of 
school.  There  is  not  enough  work  for  all  of 
them  here.  I  earn  my  living  in  Baltimore." 

It  is  a  round  trip  of  more  than  100  miles 
to  Baltimore,  and  my  friend  commutes  five 
times  a  week.  Other  Gettysburgians  work  in 
York,  Carlisle,  Frederick,  and  elsewhere. 

On  the  other  hand,  Gettysburg  is  becoming 
something  of  a  retirement  town — not  only,  I 
was  told,  because  of  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside or  because  it  is  a  historic  shrine  but 
because  former  President  and  Mrs.  Eisen- 
hower live  there  (pages  26-7). 

Gettysburg  thus  is  a  unique  compromise 
between  yesterday  and  today. 

As  I  drove  about  town,  I  saw  the  modern 


Eisenhower  Elementary  School  with  its  thou- 
sand glassy  eyes;  Rebel  and  Yank  fought 
where  it  stands  on  the  battle's  first  day.  I  also 
admired,  on  the  outskirts,  the  trim  nine-hole 
golf  course — General  Eisenhower  often  plays 
here — and  I  thought  idly  that  one  of  its 
golfers  might  take  a  divot  and  turn  up  a 
Minie  ball,  for  bullets  once  whined  here,  too. 

Walking  the  old  streets,  I  noted  the  park- 
ing meters,  the  traffic  lights,  the  television 
antennas.  The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
however,  is  heightening  the  flavor  of  Civil 
War  times;  "Campaign  Gettysburg"  is  its 
project's  name. 

The  idea  is  to  create  a  "historic  image" 
for  the  main  business  section.  This  is  being 
(Continued  on  page  23) 
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prelude  to  Gettysburg 

MAP   NOTES    BY  CAROLYN   BENNETT  PATTERSON,  SENIOR   EDITORIAL  STAFF 


\HE  three-day  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg 
stands  as  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Thereafter  the 
surge  of  the  South  reced- 
ed, though  the  war  dragged  on  for  two  more 
years.  Before  Gettysburg,  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  walked  in  an  aura  of  victory.  From  June, 
1862,  when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  Lee  prevailed 
through  12  months  of  battle.  To  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Lee  made  suggestions  that  the  in- 
tuitive tactician  brilliantly  carried  to  success. 
But  Lee's  masterpiece,  the  Battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  cost  him  much:  Jackson  fell,  an 
accidental  victim  of  his  own  men's  fire. 

Now  as  the  summer  of  1863  neared,  Lee 
needed  a  victory  beyond  and  above  the 
others.  He  wanted  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
North,  where  success  might  encourage  the 
peace  party  to  agitate  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. And  some  historians  believe  he  hoped 
to  offset  the  threatened  loss  of  Vicksburg, 
even  then  on  the  eve  of  desperate  siege.  A 


Union  victory  at  Vicksburg  would  split  the 
South  in  two  along  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  Virginia,  Lee  would  have  to  fight  on  his 
own  soil,  where  supplies  were  running  low. 
Rich  Pennsylvania  farm  and  industrial  cen- 
ters would  offer  relief.  Gathering  his  gray 
host,  Lee  moved  north. 

To  the  gaunt,  lonely  man  in  the  White 
House,  the  war  had  become  an  agonizing 
search  for  a  fighting  general.  Lincoln  had 
appointed  commander  after  commander, 
but  none  had  battled  with  both  heart  and 
brilliance.  When  Confederate  John  S.  Mosby 
captured  a  brigadier  general  and  58  horses 
on  a  raid  at  Fairfax  Court  House,  Virginia, 
the  President  appeared  to  regret  loss  of  the 
horses  more  than  the  general. 

"Fighting  Joe"  Hooker  had  disappointed 
him  at  Chancellorsville.  Eventually  the  only 
thing  Lincoln  wanted  from  Hooker  was  his 
resignation.  He  got  it,  finally,  and  June  2  7, 
1863, appointed  Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade 
commander  at  the  very  moment  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  was  marching  to  its  destiny 
at  Gettysburg.  The  curtain  was  rising. 
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Marching  blind  to  each 
other,  Lee's  invading 
forces  and  the  defending 
Army  of  the  Potomac 
push  north.  The  Blue 
Ridge  screens  Lee,  whose 
line  is  so  long  Lincoln 
feels  "the  animal  must 
be  very  slim  somewhere" 
and  suggests  that  the  Fed- 
erals "break  him."  Lee's 
eyes  and  ears,  Maj.  Gen. 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart's  cavalry- 
men, swing  east  of  Union 
forces,  lose  touch  with 
Lee,  and  fail  to  provide 
vital  reports.  Knowing 
the  long  march  must  lead 
to  battle,  Lee  writes: 
"All  must  remember  us  in 
their  prayers."  Meade 
fears  too.  "Pray  for 
me,"  he  writes. 
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2:00  p.m.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  three  miles  down 
the  Hanover  Road  (out  of  picture  at  top), 
plans  to  harass  the  Union  rear  with  his 
cavalry,  but  is  intercepted  by  Brig.  Gen. 
D.  M.  Gregg's  horsemen,  along  with  Brig.  Gen. 
George  A.  Custer,  who,  years  later,  dies  in 
a  stand  against  the  Sioux  Indians. 
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5:00  p.m.  Farnsworth,  acting  under 
protest,  launches  an  unsuccessful  cav- 
alry attack  against  the  Confederate 
right  flank  and  is  killed. 


*r> 


Night.  A  comrade  hears  Lee  groan, 
"Too  bad!  Too  bad!  Oh,  too  bad!" 
The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  over 
after  claiming  28,000  Confederates 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured.  The 
Union  has  lost  23,000. 


.Early  morning:     Longstreet  observes  the 
Union  left  and  convinces  Lee  of  its  strengtl 
Lee  then  orders  an  attack  on  the  Union  Center. 


1:00  p,m.     SOFTENING  UP  FOR  ATTACK:  One  hundred-forty 
Confederate  guns  massed  along  Seminary  Ridge  open  a  two-hour 
cannonade.  Meade's  guns  respond  with  deliberate  fire.  The 
Confederate  barrage  creates  the  "most  infernal  pandemonium" 
inside  the  Federal  line,  as  one  officer  reports. 


fantrymen  tire  point-blank  into 
the  gray  mass.  Brigades  crumble 
and  reform.  Now  the  carnage 
is  unbelievable,  but  150  men, 
led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Armi- 
stead,  leap  the  wall  nearly  a  mile 
from  their  base.  Defiantly  shout- 
ing the  Rebel  yell,  the  valiant 
150  fight  hand  to  hand  against 
an  overwhelming  force  of  men  in 
blue.  Within  20  minutes,  all  is 
lost,  and  the  gray-clad  band  falls 
to  death  or  capture. 

Tried  beyond  endurance.  Con- 
federates short  of  the  wall  fade 


back  or  wave  handkerchiefs  in 
surrender.  Pickett's  Charge,  like 
that  of  the  Light  Brigade  "into 
the  valley  of  death,"  becomes  an 
epic  of  lost-cause  gallantry.  Lee 
takes  all  blame,  saying,  "It  is 
I  that  have  lost  this  fight." 

On  July  4  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  wearily  pulls  out 
and  heads  for  home.  When  news 
of  Lee's  escape  reaches  Lincoln, 
the  President  grieves,  "We  had 
them  withinourgrasp.  . . .  Wehad 
only  to  stretch  forth  our  hands 
and  thev  were  ours." 
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2:30  p.m.  I „,lti  arriving  on  the  Harris  burg  Road,  sees 
Rodes  striking  on  Oak  Ridge  and  attacks  Howard's  corps 
in  the  plain,  crushing  it  in  half  an  hour.  Closely  pursued, 
the  corps  flees  through  Gettysburg.  Confederate  Brig.  Gen. 
John  B.  Cordon  comes  upon  wounded  Union  Brig.  Gen. 
Francis  C.  Barlow  lying  in  the  hot  sun.  Gordon  gives  him 

inges  for  Barlow's  wife  to 

it  the  two  men  meet  again 
r  party  and  become  friends. 


1:00  p.m.    Rodes  with  four  brigade: 
rushes  down  Oak  Ridge  and  charge 
the  Union  flank.  Cutler  wheels 
to  meet  the  attack.  Baxter  and  Paul 
come  out  of  the  reserves 
to  join  him.  A  fifth  Rod, 
brigade,  under  Dotes, 
swings  left  to  en- 
gage Von  Amsberg. 


6:00  p.m.     Hays  and  Hoke  of  Early's  division  stand  ready  to  attack 

East  Cemetery  Hill,  but  Etvell  decides  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 

While  Ewell  studies  the  hill  from  horseback,  a  Minie  ball  hits  his 

wooden  leg.  "You  see,"  Ewell  remarks  to  a  companion,  "how  much 

better  fixed  for  a  fight  1  am  than  you  are!" 


2:00  p.m.  /.  E.  B.  Stuart,  three  miles  down 
the  Hanover  Road  (out  of  picture  at  top), 
plans  to  harass  the  Union  rear  with  his 
cavalry,  but  is  intercepted  by  Brig.  Gen. 
D.  M.  Gregg's  horsemen,  along  with  Brig.  Gen. 
v  George  A.  Custer,  who,  years  later,  dies  in 
a  stand  against  the  Sioux  Indians. 
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5:00  p.m.  Farnsworth,  acting  under 
protest,  launches  an  unsuccessful  cav- 
alry attack  against  the  Confederate 
right  flank  and  is  killed. 


Night.  A  comrade  hears  Lee  groan, 
"Too  bad!  Too  bad!  Oh,  too  bad!" 
The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  over 
after  claiming  28,000  Confederates 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured.  The 
Union  has  lost  23,000. 


1:00 

p.m. 
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rly  morning:     Longstreet  observes  the 
Jnioh  left  and  convinces  Lee  of  its  strength.  ':    *S*F^s,t(w*     jig?*****-? 
Lee  then  orders  an  attack  on  the  Union  center. 


1:00  p.m.     SOFTENING  UP  FOR  ATTACK:  One  hundred-forty 
Confederate  guns  massed  along  Seminary  Ridge  open  a  two-hour 
cannonade.  Meade's  guns  respond  with  deliberate  fire.  The 
Confederate  barrage  creates  the  "m.ost  infernal  pandemonium" 
inside  the  Federal  line,  as  one  officer  reports. 


fantrymen  tire  point-blank  into 
the  gray  mass.  Brigades  crumble 
and  reform.  Now  the  carnage 
is  unbelievable,  but  ISO  men, 
led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Armi- 
stead,  leap  the  wall  nearly  a  mile 
from  their  base.  Defiantly  shout- 
ing the  Rebel  yell,  the  valiant 
150  fight  hand  to  hand  against 
an  overwhelming  force  of  men  in 
blue.  Within  20  minutes,  all  is 
lost,  and  the  gray-clad  band  falls 
to  death  or  capture. 

Tried  beyond  endurance.  Con- 
federates short  of  the  wall  fade 
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back  or  wave  handkerchiefs  in 
surrender.  Pickett's  Charge,  like 
that  of  the  Light  Brigade  "into 
the  valley  of  death,"  becomes  an 
epic  of  lost-cause  gallantry.  Lee 
takes  all  blame,  saying,  "It  is 
I  that  have  lost  this  fight." 

On  July  4  the  Army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  wearily  pulls  out 
and  heads  for  home.  When  news 
of  Lee's  escape  reaches  Lincoln, 
the  President  grieves,  "We  had 
them  within  our  grasp. . .  .  We  had 
only  to  stretch  forth  our  hands 
and  thev  were  ours." 
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:00  p.m.    Ruger  and  Geary,  who  wait  out  the  day 

Spangler's  Spring,  march  off  to  Sickles's  aid. 
ieary  takes  the  wrong  road;  Ruger  arrives  too 

,  Sickles,  a  leg  shot  off,  is  carried  to  the  rear 
nonchalantly  smoking  a  cigar. 
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:00  p.m. 


4:00  p.m.     Sykes  races  to  the 
support  of  Sickles  and  fights 
in  die  Wheat  Field.  On  the 
same  mission,  Caldwell  moves 
in  from  the  reserve  an  hour 
later.  Sedgwick  protects  the  rear. 


4:30  p.m.  Warren,  one  of  Meade's  staff 
officers,  having  found  Little  Round  Top 
unguarded,  intercepts  Vincent's  march 
to  support  Sickles.  Sacrificing  his  life, 
Vincent  halts  Law's  drive  to  possess 
the  hill.  Weed  rushes  up  to  repel 
Robertson's  attack. 


E.NNI 

4: 15  p.m. 


""T-fi&D  HfDQE  * 

5:00  p.m.    Kershaw  and  Semmes  on  Warfield 
Ridge  head  for  the  Wheat  Field,  where  Burling 
and  De  Trobriand  counterattack. 

4:15  p.m.     Benning  charges  for 
3:30  p.m.  Devil's  Den;  Anderson  follows. 

^fel_QNG5Tl?EE.T  Their  attack  against  Ward  rages 

(u^my%  •  T  j^  until  nightfall,  when  Union 

!ranijPxRkj>»  troops  drop  back,  "whipped  to 

C\W IffW  death,"  as  one  Federal  said. 


4:00  p.m. 


4:00  p.m.  MAJOR  ATTACK 
BEGINS:  haw  and  Robertson 
move  forward.  Their  objective: 
Little  Round  Top,  momentaril) 
undefended.  In  pairs,  brigades 
down  the  line  go  into  action. 


occupy  higher  ground  at  the 
Emmitsburg  Road.  His  left  is  at 
Devil's  Den,  a  knoll  of  boulders. 
Little  Round  Top  is  exposed  to 
Southern  attack. 

Finally  aligned  at  4  p.m.,  Con- 
federate brigades  peel  off  in  pairs 
after  a  half-hour  artillery  bar- 
rage. They  meet  Sickles's  corps 
face  on.  Desperate  fighting  rages 
through  the  Peach  Orchard,  the 
Wheat  Field,  and  Devil's  Den. 
Men  in  gray  come  within  yards 
of  taking  Little  Round  Top,  a 

""NX 


key  to  the  Federal  line.  By  sun- 
down, riddled  Union  brigades 
struggle  back  to  Cemetery  Ridge. 
Confederates  briefly  pierce  the 
enemy's  center  before  they,  too, 
fall  back.  The  attack  on  Ceme- 
tery Hill — late  in  coming — fails 
as  well,  but  Lee  gets  a  toehold 
near  Culp's  Hill. 

When  the  bright  moon  sails 
over  the  bloody  fields,  the  moans 
of  thousands  of  wounded  make 
a  pitiful  chorus.  Hundreds  more 
rest  in  the  silence  of  death. 
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4:00  a.m.  Three  brigades  of  reinforcements  join 
Johnson  for  an  attack  on  Culp's  Hill,  where  Lee 
hopes  to  win  an  anchor  on  the  Federal  right. 

5:00  a.m.     Geary  and  Ruger  take  the  initiative  and 
strike  Johnson  first.  Artillery  fire  from  Wihegar, 
Rigby,  and  Muhlenberg  opens  their  attack. 
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10:00  a.m.  Union  troops  break  through  the  Confederate  line 
above  Spangler's  Spring  and  in  an  hour  force  the  enemy 
back  across  Rock  Creek  and  out  of  firing  range. 


■JOHN&ON 


3:20  p.m.  Final  surge  carries 
Armistead  and  150  men  over  the 
stohe  wall  protecting  the  Union's 
center.  Twenty  minutes  later 
Armistead  lies  mortally  wounded, 
his  men  surrounded.  Beaten  sur- 
>.  .pvivors  outside  the  wall  — a  scant 
6,000— fall  back  to  the  protection 
of  their  guns. 
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3:15  p.m.     Gray  units  converge  as  they 
reach  the  Emmitsburg  Road.  Union  artillerV 
pours  volleys  into  the  charging  ranks. 
Vermont  regiments  under  Stannard  pick  off 
men  on  the  Confederate  right  flank?  the  8th 
Ohio  attacks  on  the  left.  One  observer  who 
saw  the  attack  on  Pettigretv  wrote:  "A  moan 
went  up  from  the  field,  .distinctly  to  be 
heard  amid  the  roar  of  battle,  but  on  they 
went. .  .more  like  a  cloud  of  moving  smOke 
and  dust  than  a  column  of  troops." 
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DAY  OF  DECISION.  "The 
enemy  is  there,"  says  Lee,  "and 
I  am  going  to  strike  him."  His 
brief  breakthrough  at  the  Union 
center  on  July  2  gives  him  hope 
that  a  massive  frontal  attack 
may  succeed. 

About  1  p.m.  1 40  Confederate 
guns  loose  the  war's  most  devas- 
tating cannonade,  the  prelude  to 
Pickett's  Charge.  Meade's  guns 
answer,  and  for  two  hours  the 
lines  endure  a  thundering  hell. 
A  pall  of  smoke  hanging  over  the 
valley   between    Cemetery  and 


3:00  p.m.    Alexander,  in 
charge  of  the  engaged  Con-      j 
federate  artillery,  informs         fa 
Picket t  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  infantry  aMjfik^. 
that  he  and  his  fresh  troops 
will  lead.  Pickett  rides 
over  to  Longstreet,  who 
appears  "like  a  great  lion 
atT>ay."  The  lion  merely  nods. 
Pickett  and  his  men,  sup- 
ported by  Wilcox  and  Long. 
sweep  forward  on  the  right; 
Pettigretv  and  Trimble  ort«s 
the  left. 


Seminary  Ridges  suddenly  lifts, 
and  the  Federals  gasp  at  the  spec- 
tacle. Marching  as  on  parade, 
battle  flags  flying,  almost  15,000 
Confederates  in  ranks  a  mile 
wide  move  out  from  Seminary 
Ridge  and  drive  toward  a  stone 
wall  and  clump  of  trees  at  the 
Union  center. 

On  and  on  they  stride  across 
the  open  fields,  never  faltering. 
Union  artillery  cuts  gaping  holes 
in  the  line,  but  men  step  over 
their  dead  and  wounded,  close 
up,  and  dress  ranks.  Union  in- 
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Through  the  afternoon  and  night,  Federal 
reinforcements  move  up  along  four  roads. 
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Times  are  approximate 


to  press  "those  people,"  adding,  "if 
practicable."  But  Lee's  discretion- 
ary order,  once  so  effective  with 
Stonewall  Jackson,  fails  to  move 
this  corps  commander,  who  awaits 
a  division  en  route  down  the 
Chambersburg  Pike.  At  11  p.m. 
the  fresh  Confederates  make  a  re- 
connaissance of  Culp's  Hill,  but  it 
is  too  late  for  a  successful  attack. 
The  Federals  now  occupy  the  hill 
in  strength. 

Arriving  after  midnight,  Meade 
finds   two  corps  in   tatters.  Of 


18,000  who  fought  during  the  day, 
only  a  third  remain.  The  com- 
mander meets  his  generals  near 
the  graveyard  gate  on  Cemetery 
Hill.  "Is  this  the  place  to  fight  the 
battle?"  he  asks. 

The  fateful  answer:  yes. 

Throughout  the  night  fresh  Un- 
ion troops  and  supply  trains  pour 
in.  By  morning  Meade  has  consoli- 
dated a  fishhook  line  from  Spang- 
ler's  Spring,  Culp's  and  Cemetery 
Hills,  along  Cemetery  Ridge  to 
Little     Round    Top. 
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8:00  p.m.  Early  launches  a  des- 
perate after-dark  attack  on  East 
Cemetery  Hill,  but  falls  back 
when  Rodes  fails  to  support  him. 


3:30  p.m.  Latimer's  guns  open 
fire  on  Culp's  and  East  Cem- 
etery Hills.  Union  guns 
drive  back  the  Confederate 
batteries  and  mortally 
wound  Latimer. 


7:30  p.m.    Johnson's  brigades  attack 
Wadsworth  and  Greene,  who  fend  them 
off.  Steuart  takes  Spangler's  Spring 
and  Union  breastworks  that  Geary  and 
Ruger  left  lightly  defended. 


7:30  p.m.  Pewter's  division, 
held  in  reserve,  still  under 
orders  to  mop  up  after  a 
victory  that  never  comes. 


7:00  p.m.  Wright  crosses  Em- 
mitsburg  Road  and  pierces 
Gibbon's  division  at  the  Union 
center,  but  falls  back  when 
Posey  fails  to  support  him. 


6:30  p.m.  Wilcox  and  Lang 
hit  Sicktes's  right  flank. 
Overrunning  Carr,  they 
push  on  to  Trostle  Woods 
and  fight  beside  Barksdale. 
The  1st  Minnesota,  in 
Hancock's  corps,  checks 
Wilcox  at  a  cost  of 
82  percent  casualties. 
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DAY  OF  TURMOIL.  For  Lee 
it  is  a  time  of  opportunity:  to 
break  Meade's  line  before  the 
entire  Union  Army  arrives.  He 
plans  to  strike  hard  along  the 
Emmitsburg  Road  and  roll  up 
the  enemy's  flank  while  attacks 
on  Cemetery  and  Culp's  Hills  pin 
down  Union  brigades  there. 

But  Lee's  army  fails  to  coordi- 
nate. Not  until  11  am.  does  Lt. 
Gen.  James  Longstreet  get  the 
order  to  move  to  his  attack  posi- 
tion on  Warfield  Ridge.  After  an 


6:00  p.m.  Wofford  breaks 
through  Graham  and  Brew- 
ster in  the  Peach  Orchard 
and  drives  past  the  Wheat 
Field  to  Little  Round  Top. 
Barksdale  and  his  Mississip- 
pians,  on  their  way  to  Ceme- 
tery Ridge  15  minutes  later 
are  stopped  by  Willard  in 
Trostle  Woods. 


hour's  delay,  Longstreet  marches 
off,  but  loses  another  two  hours 
retracing  his  steps  to  conceal  his 
march  from  Union  lookouts  on 
Little  Round  Top. 

Meade,  too,  has  troubles.  His 
left  flank,  held  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Daniel  Sickles,  occupies  undesir- 
able low  ground.  About  noon 
Sickles  sends  an  exploratory  force 
forward  and  finds  Confederates 
moving  up  on  Warfield  Ridge. 
Fearing  an  attack,  Sickles  quits 
his  place  on  Cemetery  Ridge  to 


dune  by  minor  alterations — mullions, 
shutters,  decorative  ironwork,  flower 
boxes,  discreet  awnings,  smaller  signs. 

"With  more  and  more  tourists  com- 
ing in,"  said  Donald  H.  Becker,  cam- 
paign chairman,  "we  think  we  should 
look  the  way  people  expect  us  to  look." 

Yet  as  I  wandered  about  Gettysburg, 
I  found  reminders  of  a  century  ago 
almost  everywhere.  Numerous  Civil 
War  houses  still  wear  the  scars  of  con- 
flict. One  dwelling,  now  a  tourist  home, 
has  a  sign  boasting  "Bullet  Holes  in 
House."  Others  get  along  without  ad- 
vertising; shells  buried  half  in,  half  out 
of  their  walls  speak  for  themselves. 

Gettysburg  College,  a  few  blocks 
from  Lincoln  Square,  has  made  its  com- 
promise with  today.  Its  old  buildings 
have  their  time-honored  place  among 
the  new;  its  100-acre  campus  is  guarded 
by  ancient  oaks  and  pines,  and  here  and 
there  a  cannon.  "Old  Dorm"  was  an 
observation  post,  later  a  hospital. 

Nearby  stands  the  Lutheran  The- 
ological Seminary.  Its  buildings  ride 
Seminary  Ridge  as  they  did  when  the 
Confederates  swarmed  among  them. 

There  is  the  Wills  House  on  Lincoln 
Square,  too,  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
stayed  the  night  of  November  18,  1863, 
and  polished  the  brief  address  he  was 
to  make  the  next  day.  His  speech,  he 


Gun  Butts  Clash  With  Bayonets 
in  the  Climax  of  Pickett's  Charge 

About  1  p.m.  on  July  3, 1863,  Confederate  ar- 
tillery began  the  war's  mightiest  cannonade. 
Shells  exploded  around  the  headquarters  of 
Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade,  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  one  shot  missed 
him  by  inches.  Then  men  of  Pickett's  Charge 
stepped  off  on  an  agonizing  march  toward 
a  clump  of  trees  at  the  Union's  center.  Only 
a  few  attained  the  goal. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Gettysburg  Cyclora- 
ma,  150  men  in  gray  fight  on  to  death  or  cap- 
ture. Their  leader,  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  A.  Armi- 
stead  (mistakenly  shown  on  a  horse),  falls 
mortally  wounded.  Moments  later,  Armi- 
stead  asks  a  Union  officer  for  a  favor:  deliver 
his  watch  and  spurs  to  Union  Maj.  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock,  a  prewar  friend  and 
comrade-in-arms.  Unknown  to  Armistead, 
Hancock,  too,  lay  wounded  yards  away. 

The  Cyclorama,  on  display  in  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Military  Park,  was  painted  by 
Paul  Philippoteaux  from  sketches  and  pho- 
tographs made  of  the  battlefield  in  1881. 
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said  afterward,  hadn't  been  successful.  The 
Wills  House  today  is  a  busy  center  of  com- 
merce on  the  street  floor;  on  the  second  floor 
it  is  the  Lincoln  Room  Museum. 

I  filed  one  day  with  a  dozen  other  visitors 
into  the  dim,  stern  room  where  Lincoln  slept. 
The  furniture  was  original,  the  guide  said; 
the  rug  had  been  rewoven,  the  room  rewall- 
papered  (page  30).  Then  he  flicked  on  a  tape 
recording  and  we  heard  an  emotional  saga 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

I  left  the  Wills  House  and  crossed  the 
square  to  the  offices  of  the  Gettysburg  Times 
to  talk  with  editor  Paul  Roy.  Gettysburg,  I 
said,  must  be  proud  to  have  been  so  intimate- 
ly associated  with  Lincoln. 

"Lincoln,"  replied  Paul  Roy,  "didn't  make 
the  Gettysburg  Address  in  Gettysburg." 

"Lincoln  didn't  what?" 

"No,"  said  Paul,  "he  made  it  in  Cumber- 
land Township,  which  borders  the  Borough 
of  Gettysburg.  That's  where  most  of  the  fight- 
ing took  place.  Lincoln  rode  a  horse  in  the 
procession  from  the  Wills  House  to  the  na- 
tional cemetery  in  the  township  a  mile  away." 

No  U.  S.  shrine  has  more  monuments  and 
markers  than  Gettysburg  National  Military 
Park.  There  are  statues  wherever  the  eye  falls. 
But  of  Lincoln,  Paul  said,  there  is  merely  one 
figure  on  a  monument  and  a  small  bust  in  the 
cemetery — "the  'only  memorial  to  a  speech 
in  the  world,'  as  the  guides  say." 

I  had  admired  that  memorial.  Near  it,  I 
recalled,  was  the  Soldiers'  National  Monu- 


ment. This  gray  granite  shaft  rises  60  feet 
above  a  plot  of  weathered  Union  grave  mark- 
ers— for  there  are  no  Confederate  dead  at 
Gettysburg;  after  the  war  they  were  reburied 
in  Southern  cemeteries.  It  was  on  this  spot 
that  Lincoln  spoke.  His  words  are  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  in  front  of  the  monument. 

Thus  Gettysburg  keeps  faith  with  yester- 
year. But  it  must  also  live  with  today.  Gettys- 
burg is  no  monument  to  the  past,  nor  does  it 
want  to  be.  The  town  has  14  churches,  one 
movie  house,  four  bowling  alleys;  it  is  admin- 
istered by  a  mayor  and  town  council;  there 
are  no  zoning  laws.  Nearly  $4  million  has 
been  spent  on  new  schools  and  school  addi- 
tions in  the  past  few  years. 

Floor  Drilled  to  Drain  off  Blood 

Gettysburg  has  its  share  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, and  also  of  signs  like  "This  restaurant 
run  by  public  opinion,"  and  "If  you  can't  stop 
in,  smile  as  you  go  by."  It  is  strong  on  souve- 
nirs. You  can  purchase  "Real  Civil  War  Bul- 
lets— 30  cents"  and  "Real  Civil  War  Relics — 
Union  Blouse  Buttons — 75  cents  each." 

I  paused  one  Sunday  morning  to  examine 
the  bullets  and  buttons  and  then  walked  up 
Baltimore  Street  to  the  beautiful  old  Presby- 
terian church.  It  was  soon  to  be  torn  down 
and  rebuilt.  Time  had  weakened  its  walls  and 
foundations;  there  was  danger  of  collapse. 

I  was  a  bit  tardy  that  Sunday,  and  I  stood 
with  other  latecomers  in  the  vestibule  during 
the  service.   Outside,  I  could  hear  the  big 
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'I  will  give  them  one  more 
shot,"  cried  Union  Lt.  Alonzo 
H.  Cushing  before  he  died  here 
defending  the  Federal  center 
against  Pickett's  Charge.  A 
plaque  on  the  granite  marker  at 
left  memorializes  the  action. 

Morning  sun  outlines  the  fig- 
ure of  Brig.  Gen.  Alexander 
Webb,  commander  of  the  Union 
brigade  that  fought  at  this  spot; 
wounded  in  the  fight,  he  won 
the  Medal  of  Honor  "for  dis- 
tinguished personal  gallantry." 


One  man  falls  but  others  drive 
forward  in  a  relief  depicting  the 
106th  Pennsylvania  Infantry's 
counterattack  toward  the  Em- 
mitsburg  Road  on  July  2,  1863. 


highway  trucks  gearing  down  at  the  stop 
light  and  then  revving  up  again.  In  a  few 
months  a  new  bypass  would  route  them 
around  town. 

Gettysburg's  churches  echoed  with  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  during  and  after  the 
battle.  Holes  were  drilled  in  the  floor  of 
one  of  them  to  drain  off  the  blood.  Down 
the  aisle  from  me  was  the  pew  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  sat  during  a  patriotic 
meeting  after  dedicating  the  national 
cemetery.  Nearby  was  the  pew  reserved 
for  General  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

A  few  minutes'  walk  took  me  to  the 
National  Military  Park,  and  to  James  B. 
Myers,  then  Park  Superintendent. 

"Gettysburg,"  he  said,  "is  something  spe- 
cial in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans." Superintendent  Myers  confessed 
that,  like  those  who  merely  visit  the  park, 
he  finds  it  eerie  to  contemplate  the  boulders 
and  crevices  of  Devil's  Den,  where  a  Con- 
federate sharpshooter  lay  still  unburied 
four  months  after  the  battle  (page  13). 

But  then,  like  most  of  us,  Myers  looks 
about  him  and  sees  the  good  land.  He  sees 
the  earth  renewing  itself  in  early  spring, 
and  he  speaks  of  redbud  and  dogwood 
spreading  soft  beauty  among  woodlands 
still  stark  with  winter. 

More  than  2V4  million  persons,  Myers 
told  me,  will  tour  the  park  this  year.  To 
give  them  a  better  understanding,  the  new 
Visitor  Center  offers  exhibits  and  lectures. 
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Peaceful  Farm  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Spreads  Toward  Slopes  Where  Battle  Raged 


Noted  authority  on  the  battle,  the  former  Presi- 
dent lives  within  its  shadow.  Longstreet's  Con- 
federates maneuvered  across  these  fields  before 
attacking  Little  Round  Top  (upper  left)  from  War- 


and  the  huge  Gettysburg  Cyclorama  painted 
by  Paul  Philippoteaux  (page  22). 

The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  is  complex;  Su- 
perintendent Myers  discussed  its  complexity 
with  me  in  terms  of  the  park  itself.  There  are 
32  entrances  and  31  miles  of  avenues;  many 
of  the  avenues  run  along  the  battle  lines. 
There  are  414  cannon  on  the  field.  They  are 
painted  every  three  years,  as  are  the  pyra- 
mids of  cannon  balls  beside  the  guns.  Some 
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93  miles  offences  preserve  the  scene  and  trace 
the  battle  lines.  And  there  are  markers  and 
tablets  everywhere. 

Many  of  the  old  farm  buildings  still  stand 
on  the  field;  the  National  Park  Service  main- 
tains them,  from  corncribs  to  houses.  Farmers 
till  the  land,  and  some  of  them  lease  the  old 
houses  and  live  in  them.  They  raise  the  same 
crops  that  grew  during  the  battle:  wheat, 
corn,  hay,  peaches. 
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field  Ridge  (wooded  area  in  center).  Earlier  in  the 
day  Southerners  scouted  Big  Round  Top  (upper 
right).  Part  of  the  Eisenhower  home  served  the 
South  as  a  behind-the-lines  field  hospital.  The  gen- 


eral first  visited  here  as  a  West  Point  cadet  in  1914 
to  study  the  battle  on  the  ground  itself.  The  Eisen- 
howers bought  the  farm  in  1950  and  moved  here 
from  the  White  House  in  1961. 


How  best  to  see  the  battlefield?  It  depends 
on  how  much  time  you  have.  A  helicopter 
skimming  takes  only  8  to  12  minutes.  If  you 
have  a  couple  of  hours  you  can  make  the  trip 
in  your  own  car.  The  Visitor  Center  offers 
literature  mapping  your  tour  point  by  point. 

If  you'd  like  a  guide,  there  are  55  of  them, 
licensed  by  the  National  Park  Service.  Or 
ask  a  Gettysburgian;  it  can  be  a  bonus,  for 
Gettvsburgians  are  bound  to  the  battle. 


I  got  a  large  bonus:  three  guides,  each  with 
special  knowledge. 

One  was  Gettysburg  Times  editor  Paul 
Roy,  who  more  than  any  other  person  brought 
about  the  last  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  Gray, 
from  June  29  to  July  6,  1938.  Paul  was  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania's  agent  for  the  reunion; 
Gettysburg  took  on  added  meaning  for  me 
when  he  described  the  ceremonies. 

Half  a  million  Americans  were  there — in- 
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Host  to  visiting  Governors  at  his  farm  last 
summer,  General  Eisenhower  welcomes  (from 
left)  New  York's  Nelson  Rockefeller,  Ohio's 
Michael  DiSalle;  California's  Edmund  Brown, 
and  Rhode  Island's  John  A.  Notte,  Jr.  (right). 

Bearing  flowers  and  flags  to  adorn  soldiers' 
graves,  Mary  Jean  Eisenhower,  granddaughter 
of  the  former  President,  visits  Gettysburg's 
national  cemetery  with  other  school  children 
on  Memorial  Dav,  1962. 


eluding  1,359  Union  veterans  and  486  Con- 
federate— as  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
dedicated  the  Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial. 
A  veteran  from  each  side,  Paul  said,  caught 
the  huge  United  States  flag  as  it  came  down, 
revealing  the  monument  and  these  words: 

PEACE  ETERNAL  IN  A  NATION  UNITED 

Gettysburg  also  is  particularly  meaning- 
ful to  Mrs.  Roy,  the  former  Marie  Codori, 
for  near  her  great-grandfather's  farm  the 
hopes  of  the  South  died.  She  pointed  out  the 
old  Codori  farm  buildings  to  me  as  we  drove 
along  the  Union  lines  on  Cemetery  Ridge. 
There  Confederate  Maj.  Gen.  George  E. 
Pickett  led  the  charge  that  failed.  Of  the 
15,000  who  set  out,  perhaps  6,000  got  back. 

"My  brothers,"  said  Mrs.  Roy,  "used  to 
look  for  bullets  turned  up  by  the  plow  on  our 
farm  years  ago.  We  had  cigar  boxes  stacked 
on  boxes,  full  of  bullets.  Whenever  there  was 
a  parade,  they'd  go  out  and  sell  them." 

My  third  guide  was  Jacob  "Met"  Sheads, 
who  teaches  at  Gettysburg  Area  High  School 
and  who  for  more  than  25  years  has  been  a 
summer  ranger-historian  at  the  park.  Met's 
people  were  in  Gettysburg  long  before  the 
Civil  War;  you  can't  be  with  him  five  minutes 
without  knowing  that  the  battle  is  his  life. 

Met  took  me  to  the  little-known  monument 
that  bespeaks  the  great  lesson  of  Gettysburg. 
It  rests  on  a  slope  half  a  mile  from  Devil's 
Den;  the  tourist,  driving  past,  sees  only  its 
front,  and  notices  perhaps  that  it  is  dedicated 
to  the  "66th  New  York  Infantry,  3rd  Brigade, 
1st  Division,  2nd  Corps."  Gray-green  lichens 


clothe  its  base.  Violets  and  dewdrops  peep 
from  the  grassy  mat  around  it.  Behind  it  down 
the  slope  rise  aged  spires  of  oak,  hickory, 
poplar,  cedar,  pine — many  carrying  century- 
old  bullets  deep  within. 

Met  Sheads  led  me  around  the  monument. 
There  I  saw  a  tableau  in  bronze  for  all  time. 
A  Union  and  a  Confederate  soldier  stand  face 
to  face,  shaking  hands.  With  his  free  hand, 
the  Northern  soldier  holds  a  canteen  to  the 
wounded  Southerner's  lips. 

I  asked  Met  if  there  had  been  much  frat- 
ernization between  Yank  and  Rebel  at  Gettys- 
burg. He  doubted  it.  At  Vicksburg,  at  night, 
pickets  of  North  and  South  often  exchanged 
news,  traded  coffee  for  tobacco.  But  that,  said 
Met,  was  during  the  siege;  at  Gettysburg  they 
fought  three  brief,  brutal  days. 

The  South  won  on  July  1,  and  on  July  2  it 
pounded  at  both  flanks  of  the  Northern  forces. 
That  night  Meade  told  his  commanders  that 
if  another  attack  came  it  would  be  at  the 
center  of  the  Union  line. 

You  can  stand  today  at  that  silent  center 
on  Cemetery  Ridge,  as  Met  Sheads  and  I  did. 
Stand  near  the  clump  of  trees  which  the  at- 


tacking troops  used  as  their  guide;  stand  and 
look  the  scant  mile  west  to  Seminary  Ridge. 
The  silence  becomes  a  living  thing. 

Out  of  the  trees  on  the  ridge  the  ghostly 
motion  of  men  breaks  the  silence:  Men  form 
into  line,  banners  high,  bayonets  gleaming. 
Someone  cries,  "Forward!"  and  off  they  go, 
the  men  of  Pickett's  Charge. 

Now  they  reach  the  Emmitsburg  Road, 
pause  to  remove  fence  rails,  press  on,  and 
the  Union  fire  is  a  scythe  sweeping  through 
them.  And  now  up  the  slow  rise  of  Cemetery 
Ridge,  into  the  double-quick,  and  over  the 
low  stone  wall  and  into  the  hand-to-hand. 

And  then  the  Southerners,  shattered,  turn 
back;  back,  those  who  can,  to  Seminary  Ridge. 

Next  morning  orders  were  issued  for  a  re- 
treat to  Virginia.  Thus,  on  July  4,  the  men  of 
the  South  were  on  their  way  home,  to  a  way 
of  life  that  no  longer  could  be,  though  it  would 
be  nearly  two  more  years  before  all  the  proof 
was  in  at  Appomattox. 

In  Vicksburg,  that  July  4,  Grant  had  won 
the  key  to  cutting  the  South  in  two.  Why  had 
not  Meade  pounced  on  the  retreating  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia?  Perhaps  the  war  would 
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Dress  of  yesteryear  identities 
a  participant  in  Remembrance 
Day,  November  19,  1961,  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  famous  address. 
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Bearded  Yank,  J.  Norman 
Hollar,  parades  on  Remem- 
brance Day.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Company  D,  Sixth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania 
Reserve  Volunteer  Corps. 


Beshawled  Abe,  por- 
trayed by  Paul  H.  Uibel  of 
Lancaster  County,  greets 
Congressman  George  A. 
Goodling  of  Pennsylvania 
in  Lincoln  Square,  assem- 
bly point  of  the  parade. 


Lincoln  at  Gettysburg:  Painstaking  detective  work  reveals  what  may 
be  the  only  photograph  of  the  President  at  the  dedication  of  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery  on  November  19,  1863. 

Enlargement  at  right  of  the  rectangular  area  of  the  photograph  above 
discloses  the  hatless  figure  (circled).  The  glass-plate  negative  lay  un- 
noticed in  the  National  Archives  until  1953  when  a  200-times  enlarge- 
ment of  the  picture  permitted  identification. 

In  the  Wills  House,  Lincoln  in  wax  broods  over  his  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. The  second  draft  (opposite)  shows  presidential  editing. 


"We  are  met  here 
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on  a  great  battlefield ...  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it . .  ."  said  Lincoln  at  this  spot 
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have  been  ended  then.  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
as  much  himself. 

"Gettysburg  was  a  battle  of  'ifs,'  "  Dr.  Til- 
berg  summed  up  for  me.  "Meade  finally  did 
pursue;  he  was  getting  set  to  attack  Lee  at 
the  Potomac,  where  rain  had  swollen  the 
river  and  kept  the  Southerners  from  crossing. 
But  the  river  fell  before  Meade  was  ready, 
and  Lee  got  across  safely  into  Virginia." 

With  such  things  in  mind,  I  drove  down  the 
Emmitsburg  Road  one  moonlit  night  on  my 
way  back  to  Washington  and  stopped  near  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Confederacy,  there 
by  the  copse  of  trees.  Dim  to  the  west  were  the 
rounded  rims  of  the  mountains;  dark  across 
the  hollow  was  the  line  of  Seminary  Ridge.  I 
thought  of  Lincoln's  words  in  the  national 
cemetery:  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  thegreat  task  remainingbefore  us.  . . ." 

Those  words,  it  came  to  me,  mean  more 
than  ever — and  so  does  Gettysburg. 

Vicksburg:  Challenge  on  the  Bluffs 

What  then,  I  wondered,  are  the  words  for 
Vicksburg? 

Vicksburg  was  not,  as  Gettysburg  was,  an 
innocent  victim  trapped  between  two  mighty 
armies.  No,  Fortress  Vicksburg  had  asked 
for  it.  This  bastion  on  the  Mississippi's  bluffs 
commanded  a  three-mile  sweep,  thus  keeping 
the  Union  from  control  of  the  river.  War  had 
to  come  to  it. 

I  began  seeking  the  meaning  of  Vicksburg 
on  a  rainy  summer  afternoon  in  Vicksburg 
National  Military  Park,  whose  1,648  acres 
curve  behind  the  city  in  a  crescent  from  north 
to  south.  The  rain  had  delayed  Louisiana- 
Mississippi  Day  ceremonies;  only  the  die- 
hards  remained,  steaming  in  their  sealed  cars. 

Finally  the  downpour  ended  and  the  loud- 
speaker announced  our  reward:  The  program 
would  go  on.  Out  came  the  sun;  then  the  in- 
vocation. "We  come  to  thank  Thee,"  said  the 
Reverend  Dr.  John  G.  McCall,  "for  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation." 

Lieutenant  Governor  C.  C.  Aycock  of  Loui- 


Fortress  Vicksburg  still  commands  river- 
side bluffs,  but  the  Mississippi  no  longer 
flows  past  its  front  door.  In  1876  the  river 
cut  the  new  course  at  upper  center,  shaving 
off  a  loop  that  had  slowed  currents  and 
made  Vicksburg  a  safe  harbor.  Engineers 
later  diverted  the  Yazoo  River  into  the  old 
channel  at  right.  A  century  ago  Union  gun- 
boats on  the  river  lobbed  shells  into  the 
town;  Confederate  cannon  returned  fire 
from  Fort  Hill  (foreground). 
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Winsome  belle,  Susy  Bradway,  strolls  walk- 
ways of  McRaven,  a  166-year-old  Vicksburg 
home  built  in  three  styles — frontier,  Creole, 
and  Greek  Revival.  McRaven  still  wears  scars 
of  shelling.  After  the  surrender,  owner  John 
Bobb  so  angered  occupation  troops  that  they 
shot  and  killed  him  in  this  garden.  General 
Grant  court-martialed  the  guilty  men,  and  the 
army  hanged  them. 


siana  was  the  main  speaker.  "The  South  still 
fights  on,"  he  said.  "But ...  we  fight  for  high- 
er and  higher  levels  of  prosperity  and  for 
more  and  more  economic  progress. . . ." 

Then  the  Tallulah,  Louisiana,  High  School 
Band  swung  into  "Dixie,"  and  everyone  stood 
at  attention  and  it  was  all  over.  On  the  crest 
of  the  hill  above,  a  hill  the  massed  Federals 
couldn't  win  a  century  earlier,  men  in  Con- 
federate gray  yipped  the  Rebel  yell  and  fired 
cannon. 

I  climbed  up  that  frowning  Mississippi  in- 
cline, taking  evasive  action  as  a  squad  of 
infantry  charged  over  the  brow,  and  halted 
beside   a  young  lieutenant.  Sword  at  side, 


smoking  pistol  in  hand,  he  peered  across  the 
deep  ravine  to  the  ridge  500  yards  east  where 
the  blue-clad  Yankees  had  dug  in  those  many 
years  ago. 

His  gun,  he  said,  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
Confederate  copy  of  a  Colt  revolver.  His 
sword  was  the  real  thing:  an  1861  product  of 
Macon,  Georgia.  What,  I  asked,  was  the  ma- 
terial of  his  uniform. 

"Cotton,  suh!"  he  said.  "What  else?" 
What  else  indeed.  Some  things  will  never 
change,  though  cotton  is  no  longer  king.  My 
education  resumed  that  night  at  a  ball,  a  Con- 
federate ball,  in  the  Vicksburg  Municipal 
Auditorium.  There  was  a  grand  march;  never 
were  hoop-skirted  ladies  lovelier  or  men  in 
the  gray  of  the  South  more  gallant. 

"Dixie,"  Then  "Star-Spangled  Banner" 

There  had  been  a  ball  like  this  on  an  April 
night  a  century  ago,  and  the  moon  hid  its  light 
for  the  North's  benefit  while  Union  Rear 
Adm.  David  D.  Porter  ran  his  gunboats  and 
Army  transports  down  the  river  below  the 
town.  The  end  was  beginning  for  Vicksburg 
and  the  Confederacy. 

Now  these  fair  ladies  and  their  fine  officers 
were  singing  the  gay  old  songs  like  "Goober 
Peas"  and  "Camptown  Races,"  doing  the  good 
old  dances  like  the  Virginia  reel. 

It  was  fun.  It  was  beautiful.  And  it  was 
haunting,  poignant. 

"Right  out  of  Gone  With  the  Wind,"  I  said, 
"and  everybody  here  knows  it." 

A  Vicksburg  friend  was  sitting  with  me.  He 
stirred;  he  sat  a  bit  straighter  in  his  Confed- 
erate uniform.  I  plunged  on. 

"Some  people,"  I  said,  "might  think  you're 
still  fighting  the  war." 

"It's  not  that  at  all,"  my  friend  answered 
softly.  "It's  j  ust  that  we  want  to  retain  a  certain 
part  of  our  heritage.  In  Vicksburg,  we  say  that 
those  who  forget  their  past  have  no  future." 

I  began  to  come  to  terms  with  him  and 
Vicksburg  then  and  there.  But  I  understood 
even  better  when  the  ball  ended.  The  band 
played  "Dixie"  and  everyone  stood  at  atten- 
tion and  that,  I  thought,  was  that.  I  was  wrong. 
Then  came  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
Vicksburg  has  made  its  peace  with  the  past, 
though  it  has  not  forgotten. 

Vicksburg  was  born  of  the  river.  It  almost 
died  of  the  river,  too;  that  and  the  enemy- 
held  ground  behind  it.  From  the  Mississippi, 
over  14  months,  the  Union  Navy  fired  more 
than  22,000  shells  into  the  town  and  its  de- 
fenses on  the  bluffs  above.  From  the  ridges 
and  dells  north,  east,  and  south  of  Vicksburg, 
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Hoop  Skirts  Swing  in  a  Virginia  Reel  as  Dancers  Re-create  the  Balfour  Ball 

At  a  Christmas  Eve  ball  in  1862,  laughter  died  when  a  muddy  messenger  burst  in  with 
news  that  Union  Maj.  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman  was  approaching  Chickasaw  Bayou. 
"This  ball  is  at  an  end,"  a  Confederate  officer  announced.  "The  enemy  are  coming." 


the  Union  Army  poured  in  an  estimated  2,800 
shells  a  day  for  47  days. 

Vicksburg's  citizens — miraculously,  few 
of  them  were  killed — subsisted  on  mule  meat 
and  drank  from  mudholes  as  the  siege  wore 
on.  Many  lived  in  caves  and  cellars;  daily 
prayer  meetings  were  held,  and  white  man 
and  Negro  alike  participated.  Vicksburg's 
people  believed  almost  to  the  last  that  the 
forces  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  were  coming 
to  their  rescue.  Of  history's  great  siege  towns, 
Vicksburg  bows  to  none. 

I  could  find  little  sign  of  all  this.  Most  of 
the  caves  are  filled  in.  Nearly  all  the  old  build- 
ings have  been  replaced.  Some  30,000  per- 
sons, half  of  them  white,  half  Negro,  now  live 
where  4,600  went  about  their  business  be- 
fore Grant  came  to  call. 

A  few  reminders  of  the  Civil  War  town  re- 
main. One  is  the  old  courthouse,  begun  with 


slave  labor  in  1858,  now  a  museum.  Only  one 
shell  struck  the  building — Union  prisoners 
were  kept  in  it — and  on  July  4,  1863,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  was  first  run  up  there  (pages  54-5 ). 

After  that,  dyed-in-the-wool  Vicksburgers 
didn't  observe  Independence  Day — the  day 
the  town  surrendered — until  1945. 

Eva  W.  Davis,  museum  director  and  a 
fifth-generation  Mississippian,  showed  me 
around.  "I'd  guess  half  of  our  visitors  had 
parents  or  grandparents  who  fought  here  on 
one  side  or  the  other  during  the  siege,"  she 
remarked.  "We  had  nearly  30,000  come  here 
last  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  You 
don't  think  of  them  as  Northerners  or  South- 
erners now.  Just  Americans." 

But  a  museum  is  a  museum.  Mrs.  Davis 
let  me  inspect  a  fragile  treasure:  the  "Black 
List"  of  one  J.  W.  Resor,  Chief  of  United  States 
Police — a  Federal  force  sent  in  to  maintain 
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order  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.  Written  in  it 
in  a  fine  hand  are  such  notes  as: 

Miss  Mary  Boroff -Phillips.  Cor  Jackson 
&  Walnut  Sts.  She  has  made  two  trips  to  the 
Confederacy — suspicious. 

I  also  saw  history  come  to  life  at  magnolia- 
shaded  McRaven.  The  first  section  of  this 
home  is  a  frontier  cottage  built  in  1797  when 
Vicksburg  was  a  settlement  called  Walnut 
Hills.  The  middle  section,  built  in  1836,  re- 
flects with  its  gallery  the  Creole,  or  Louisiana, 
influence.  The  last  section,  added  in  1849,  is 
Greek  Revival,  and  the  spacious  upstairs 
and  downstairs  porches  are  typical  of  planta- 
tion mansions  (page  34). 

McRaven  caught  many  a  shell  during  the 
siege;  they  have  left  their  marks  in  the  hall 


and  parlor  walls.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Bradway, 
who  own  the  old  house  and  have  painstaking- 
ly restored  it  and  its  lovely  grounds,  showed 
me  pounds  of  bullets  and  shell  fragments  they 
have  found  there. 

But  I  couldn't  find  Civil  War  Vicksburg 
from  the  river — for  the  roiling  brown  Missis- 
sippi, which  once  carried  paddle-wheelers 
in  every  day,  cut  a  new  channel  in  1876;  it 
now  washes  only  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Barges  hauling  pulpwood,  grain,  and  petro- 
leum are  pushed  up  to  city  docks  on  the  Yazoo 
Diversion  Canal,  which  uses  part  of  the  old 
river  channel  (page  33). 

My  National  Geographic  photographer 
colleague  James  P.  Blair  and  I  went  out  on 
the  canal  one  day  to  view  the  city  as  sailors 
on  Union  gunboats  had  seen  it  a  century  ear- 


Her.  But  times  had  changed  more  than  we 
thought.  Hydroplanes  screeched  up  and  down 
the  canal  past  our  small  boat;  we  nearly  cap- 
sized in  the  wake  of  one. 

Jim  and  I  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
understand  what  happened  when  Grant  ap- 
proached Vicksburg  was  to  follow  his  route 
all  the  way.  We  did  just  that.  Our  guide 
was  Edwin  C.  Bearss,  National  Park  Service 
Historian.  Bearss  is  the  author  of  Decision 
in  Mississippi,  in  which  he  maintains  that 
the  Civil  War's  decisive  battle — one  that  is 
almost  forgotten— was  fought  at  Champion 
Hill  as  part  of  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

As  we  jolted  over  the  same  roads  the  Fed- 
erals used,  Ed  Bearss — he  pronounces  it 
"Barse" — recounted  what  led  to  the  Siege  of 
Vicksburg.  In  1 862 ,  he  said,  the  Union's  west- 
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Paddle-wheeler  at  Twilight 
Evokes  a  Mood  of  Long  Ago 

Slapping  rippled  waters  in  the  Mississippi's 
old  bed,  Kanawha  sails  on  a  voyage  back  in 
time.  Last  spring  willows  at  bankside  sprout- 
ed feathery  green,  and  haze  shrouded  the 
tangled  Louisiana  swamplands  with  an  air  of 
mystery  (background).  Passengers  on  the 
sightseeing  boat  looked  up  at  the  cannon  bris- 
tling from  heights  in  Vicksburg  National 
Military  Park  (foreground). 

A  century  ago  Confederate-held  Vicksburg 
enjoyed  a  brief  lull  following  almost  a  year 
of  sporadic  attacks  (page  43).  Filled  with  fore- 
boding, the  city  bided  its  time  as  the  enemy 
undertook  a  campaign  of  encirclement. 

Threading  swamplands  on  the  Louisiana 
side  of  the  Mississippi  (above),  General  Grant 
took  his  army  from  Milliken's  Bend  to  the 
river  shore  28  miles  below  Vicksburg.  From 
there  transports  ferried  him  across  to  Bruins- 
burg,  Mississippi,  and  in  early  May,  1863,  he 
launched  his  successful  campaign  to  take 
Vicksburg  from  the  rear. 
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ern  armies  began  moving  south  from  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Kentucky.  The  great  objective 
was  to  split  the  Confederacy  by  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Union  won  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  won  at  bloody  Shiloh;  it  occupied 
Memphis  and  looked  south,  and  the  Union's 
gunboats  rode  on  down  the  Mississippi.  Up 
the  river,  too,  came  Union  Flag  Officer  David 
G.  Farragut  and  his  ocean-going  ships. 

Farragut  took  New  Orleans  and  Baton 
Rouge.  Natchez,  a  city  with  Union  sympa- 
thies, could  muster  only  14  men  to  defend 
itself.  That's  why  Natchez  has  those  beautiful 
ante  bellum  homes  today — it  was  never 
burned  and  only  lightly  shelled. 

Then  came  Fortress  Vicksburg,  the  South's 
last  great  center  for  west-east  movement  of 
men  and  supplies.  Vicksburg,  said  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  the  key,  and  the  war  could  not 
be  won  "until  that  key  is  in  our  pocket." 

But  the  Union  Navy  couldn't  bombard  the 
town  into  submission,  and  General  Sherman 
was  roundly  whipped  in  December,  1862, 
at  the  base  of  the  bluffs  east  of  Chickasaw 
Bayou  and  five  miles  north  of  Vicksburg.  Jan- 
uary arrived  and  with  it  General  Grant. 

Back  Door  Route  Shapes  a  City's  Fall 

Months  of  fruitless  effort  to  take  Vicks- 
burg followed.  Expeditions  through  the  bayou 
country  to  the  north  bogged  down.  An  at- 
tempt to  cut  a  canal  below  Vicksburg  failed; 
through  the  cut  ships  could  have  bypassed 
the  river  loop  commanded  by  the  city's  guns. 

The  city  could  not  be  conquered  from  the 
north;  it  was  impregnable  head  on  and  to  the 
south.  It  had  to  be  taken  from  the  rear,  from 
the  east.  Grant  had  to  get  his  army  across 
the  Mississippi  well  below  the  town  and  circle 
around  to  the  back. 

He  tried  first  to  land  his  transports  at 
Grand  Gulf,  24  miles  south.  Rebel  batteries 
on  the  heights  repulsed  him.  He  moved  eight 
miles  farther  down  and  put  his  troops  across 
at  Bruinsburg.  It  was  April  30,  1863. 

Ed  Bearss  took  Jim  Blair  and  me  to  Grand 
Gulf,  once  a  thriving  cotton  port  of  76  city 
blocks,  now  dead  and  largely  buried.  The 
rampaging  river  had  swallowed  two-thirds 
of  it  by  1860.  The  Union  Army  and  Navy 
later  burned  what  was  left. 

You  can  still  see  how  Grand  Gulf  was  laid 
out — corn  doesn't  grow  as  high  in  the  old 
streets  as  it  does  in  the  squares  between  them. 
A  cemetery  crumbles  on  the  hillside;  tall  ce- 
dars stand  darkly  over  it,  and  Spanish  moss 
hangs  from  the  crape  myrtle. 
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Silent  Cannon  Stand 
Guard  on  Fort  Hill 

Shortly  before  midnight  on  April 
16,  1863,  Fort  Hill  guns  joined 
riverside  batteries  in  a  fearsome 
chorus:  their  object,  to  destroy 
Federal  gunboats  steaming  past 
Vicksburg. 

Shell  answers  shell  in  this  Cur- 
rier &  Ives  conception  of  Rear 
Adm.  David  D.  Porter's  fleet  run- 
ning the  Confederate  gantlet. 
Transports  make  the  passage 
sheltered  by  gunboats.  Enemy- 
batteries  belch  iron  from  shore- 
line and  bluff-top.  Below  Vicks- 
burg, the  boats  met  Grant's  army 
and  took  it  across  the  river. 
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Golden  hand  points  toward  heaven  from 
the  steeple  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  sanctuary  that  stood  in  Port  Gibson  when 
Grant's  men  occupied  the  town  May  2, 1863, 
following  a  fierce,  day-long  battle  nearby. 
The  community  itself  was  spared  conflict. 
After  defeating  Confederate  forces  under 
Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Bowen,  Federals  marched 
northeast  toward  Edwards  Station. 


Deep  rifle  pits  border  the  cemetery.  Once 
they  sheltered  a  Confederate  regiment;  now 
they  are  part  of  the  new  Grand  Gulf  Military 
Monument,  a  104-acre  park. 

Bruinsburg  is  dead,  too:  Bruinsburg, 
where  more  than  22,000  Federal  soldiers 
came  ashore  unopposed  in  the  largest  am- 
phibious operation  in  American  history  up  to 
that  time.  A  brick  cistern  remains. 

Now  we  headed  for  the  town  of  Port  Gib- 
son, ten  miles  northeast  on  Little  Bayou 
Pierre.  Near  it,  Grant  won  a  great  strategic 
victory,  securing  his  bridgehead  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi. 

Legend  has  it  that  Grant  said  Port  Gibson 
was  "too  beautiful  to  burn."  Two-thirds  of 
its  houses  are  as  they  were  when  he  marched 
through.  Such  anachronisms  are  the  excep- 
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tion,  though.  Mostly,  it  takes  searching  to 
glimpse  ante  bellum  Dixie  along  Grant's  an- 
gular 130-mile  line  of  march — from  Bruins- 
burg  to  Jackson  to  Vicksburg.  All  along  it  time 
has  covered  the  old  way  of  life  as  well  as  the 
signs  of  battle. 

We  continued  northeasterly  from  Port  Gib- 
son to  the  town  of  Raymond.  Cattle  browsed 
where  cotton  once  stood;  cotton  is  planted  on 
a  smaller  scale  now,  and  beef  is  of  growing 
importance.  Woods  have  come  in  where  Reb- 
el and  Yankee  struggled;  lumber,  pulpwood, 
and  paper  now  are  major  industries. 

Outside  Raymond,  3,000  Confederates 
fought  10,000  Federals,  and  each  side  lost 
about  500  men.  You  pass  the  unmarked  bat- 
tlefield today  without  knowing  it. 
(Continued  on  page  49) 


Civil  War  Students  on  Champion  Hill 
Review  the  Campaign's  Climactic  Battle 

Fresh  from  victories  near  Raymond  and 
Jackson,  Grant  began  his  drive  west  to 
Vicksburg.  Confederates  under  Lt.  Gen. 
John  C.  Pemberton  were  maneuvering 
athwart  the  Union's  line  of  march  when 
Grant  struck  on  May  16. 

Southern  artillery  on  the  crest  of  Cham- 
pion Hill  blasted  advancing  Union  infantry. 
In  the  seesaw  battle  the  hill  changed  hands 
three  times,  but  repeated  attacks  drove  the 
Southerners  from  the  field. 

That  night  a  Union  officer  "lay  down  per- 
fectly fatigued  and  exhausted,  and  slept  as 
only  the  soldier  can  sleep."  It  was  the  sleep 
of  victory,  for  at  Champion  Hill  Grant 
sealed  the  fate  of  Vicksburg  and  took  a  long 
stride  toward  becoming  commanding  gen- 
eral of  Union  Armies. 
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PRELUDE  TO  VicksbUfg 


MAP   NOTES   BY  CAROLYN    BENNETT  PATTERSON 


GUNS  of  Fort  Sumter,  answering  the 
attack  that  started  the  Civil  War,  were 
still  echoing  when  the  Federal  high 
command  in  Washington  took  a  long  look  at 
a  map  and  saw  at  once  the  North's  most  im- 
portantsingle  objective:  the  Mississippi  River. 
In  Union  hands,  the  river  would  split  the  Con- 
federacy, deprive  it  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  west,  and  open  the  Southern  heart. 

Plans  for  taking  the  Mississippi  called  for  a 
Union  Army,  supported  by  gunboats,  to  strike 
downstream  from  the  north,  while  units  of  the 
Federal  ocean-going  Navy,  escorting  trans- 
ports of  infantry,  would  drive  upriver  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Amphibious  War  Opens  in  West 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  as  Union  gunboats 
pushed  downriver  toward  Memphis,  ships 
under  Flag  Officer  David  Farragut  sailed  up 
the  Mississippi  and  took  New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge,  and  Natchez.  Appearing  before  Vicks- 
burg,  the  Union  Navy  demanded  the  city's 
surrender.  Back  came  a  reply  from  Col.  James 
Autry:  "Mississippians  don't  know  and  refuse 
to  learn  how  to  surrender." 

Farragut's  fleet  attacked,  but  bluff-high 
Vicksburg  returned  devastating  fire,  its  guns 
sweeping  a  three-mile  stretch  of  river. 

Lincoln  now  realized  Vicksburg  was  the 
key  to  the  Mississippi.  Assigned  to  win  it, 
Maj.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  faced  his  chief 
problem:  to  get  behind  Vicksburg  and  use 
dry  land  as  a  springboard  for  attack. 

Geography  gave  Vicksburg  the  advantage. 
Bluffs  rising  on  a  200-mile  arc  from  Memphis 
to  Vicksburg  enclosed  a  flood  plain  known  as 
the  Delta.  Crisscrossed  by  bayous  and  over- 
grown with  brush,  the  country  was  almost 
impassable  except  by  boats. 

General  Grant's  first  plan  was  to  drive 
south  from  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee,  mak- 
ing a  march  through  the  heart  of  Mississippi. 
In  early  November,  1862,  he  shoved  off,  but 
failed  to  reckon  on  surprise.  Under  cover  of 
"absolute  secrecy,"  Confederate  Maj.  Gen. 
Earl  Van  Dorn  and  3,500  cavalrymen  set  out 
to  disrupt  the  enemy's  supply  line. 
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Three  miles  from  Holly  Springs,  at  dawn 
on  December  20,  Van  Dorn's  gray-coated 
troopers  put  spurs  to  horse  and  thundered 
forward.  Union  men,  many  in  "night  attire," 
poured  out  of  tents,  rifles  in  hand.  In  minutes 
Holly  Springs  lay  at  the  raiders'  mercy. 
Women  dashed  from  their  homes,  as  one, 
observer  wrote,  "their  long  hair  streaming 
behind  and  fluttering  in  the  frosty  morning 
air,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands,  for- 
getting everything  except  the  fact  that  the 
Confederates  were  in  Holly  Springs." 

Van  Dorn's  men  seized  all  the  equipment 
they  could  carry  and  burned  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  supplies. 

Grant  then  devised  four  schemes  designed 
to  get  him  around  or  behind  Vicksburg  by 
water.  He  tried  to  cut  a  canal  across  the  De 
Soto  Peninsula,  but  floods  forced  him  out.  He 
ordered  another  canal  cut  into  Lake  Provi- 
dence, Louisiana,  and  a  route  cleared  through 
a  labyrinth  of  bayous  and  lakes,  but  aban- 
doned the  project  as  too  difficult. 

Next,  Grant  opened  the  Yazoo  Pass  by 
blowing  up  its  earthen  levee  and  then  sent 
gunboats  and  transports  through  it  into  the 
Tallahatchie  River.  Reacting  to  the  threat, 
Pemberton  sent  Maj.  Gen.  W.  W.  Loring  to 
build  an  earth-and-cotton-bale  rampart — 
Fort  Pemberton — on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  the  Tallahatchie  and  Yazoo  Rivers. 
When  Union  gunboats  chugged  into  range, 
the  fort  spurted  destruction.  Pacing  the  para- 
pet, Loring  cried,  "Give  them  blizzards,  boys! 
Give  them  blizzards!"  and  forced  the  blue- 
coat  withdrawal. 

Lincoln  "Can't  Spare"  Grant 

Another  expedition  sailed  into  Steeles 
Bayou,  where  Confederates  blocked  the  pas- 
sage with  felled  trees  and  nearly  captured 
the  fleet. 

With  each  failure,  pressure  against  Grant 
mounted  in  Washington.  But  Lincoln  held 
fast  to  his  faith  in  Grant,  feeling,  as  he  said 
after  Shiloh,  "I  can't  spare  this  man;  he 
fights."  His  confidence  was  not  misplaced. 
Victory  crowned  Grant's  sixth  attempt. 
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A  year  of  maneuvers 
to  topple  a  fortress 


J   March  7,  1862.  Farragut  leaves  Ship  Island  for  the 
Mississippi.   Navigating  the  river  with  ocean-going 
ships,  he  braves  "elements  of  destruction  . . .  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  encountered." 

9  April  2S,  1862.  New  Orleans  falls  to  Farragut.  "The 
city  is  yours  by . . .  brutal  force,"  writes  the  mayor, 
who  begs  respect  for  "a  gallant  people." 

3  May  9, 1862.    Union    Navy    occupies    Baton    Rouge. 
Natchez  gives  up  four  days  later. 

A  May  18, 1862.  Union  Navy  arrives  beneath  the  bluffs 
of  Vicksburg. 

5  May  30, 1862.  Halleck,  after  Union  victory  at  Shiloh, 
occupies  Corinth,  a  rail  junction.  Buell  shortly  takes 
part  of  the  command  toward  Chattanooga;  when  Halleck 
leaves  for  Washington,  Grant  inherits  other  units. 

^  June  6, 1862.  Davis  destroys  the  Confederate  fleet  of 
converted  river  boats,  and  Memphis  falls. 

7  June  9, 1862.  Beauregard  makes  Tupelo  headquarters 
after  withdrawing  from  Corinth.  Command  shifts  to 
Bragg,  who  orders  troops  to  defense  of  Chattanooga. 

g  June  28,  1862.  Farragut  attacks  and  passes  Vicksburg, 
whose  batteries  rain  iron  on  the  fleet. 

9  July  1  -July  28, 1862.  Davis  joins  Farragut,  and  the 
combined  fleets  shell  Vicksburg.  When  the  river  drops, 
Farragut  takes  his  deep-draught  ships  south,  having 
"more  anchors  lost . . .  and  vessels  ruined"  than  he  had 
"seen  in  a  lifetime."  Davis  leaves  for  Helena,  Arkansas. 

JO  July  12-15, 1862.    Confederate   ironclad   ram   "Ar- 
kansas," completed  at  Yazoo  City,  sails  down  the 
Yazoo  River  and  runs  the  Federal  fleet  at  Vicksburg  with 
guns  blazing. 

|   |     July  14, 1862.  Curtis  occupies  Helena. 

1  2    July  2  7-August  IS,  1862.  Breckinridge,  driving  from 
Vicksburg,    unsuccessfully   attacks   Baton    Rouge. 
Turning,  he  occupies  Port  Hudson,  which  Confederates 
hold  until  five  days  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 

J  3    October  3-4, 1862.  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  attempting 
to  recapture  Corinth,  meet  defeat  and  fall  back  to 
Holly  Springs,  then  to  Grenada. 

14  December  26-29,  1862.  Sherman  makes  an  assault 
near  Chickasaw  Bayou  but  fails,  losing  1,780  men 

against  Confederate  casualties  of  200.  Meanwhile,  Pem- 
berton  shifts  troops  to  defense  of  Vicksburg. 

15  January  11, 1863.  McClernand   takes  Post  of  Ar- 
kansas and  plans  to  attack  Little  Rock,  but  Grant 

orders  him  back  for  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 

1  A   January-March,  1863.    Grant  fails   to  cut  a  canal 
across  the  De  Soto  Peninsula  or  to  get  around  Vicks- 
burg on  three  other  water  expeditions.  At  the  same  time, 
he  concentrates  troops  near  Milliken's  Bend  (next  pageV 
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GRANT  LAUNCHES  CAMPAIGN, 
March  29,  by  ordering  troops 
to  march  from  Milliken's  Bend 
and  Young's  Point  to 
New  Carthage. 
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April  21.  Federals  find  New  Carthage 
flooded  and  push  on  to  Hard  Times 
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Jb-   April  29-May  1.  Sherman 
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Drumgould's  Bluffs,  covering 
Grant's  push  south. 
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May  8.  Grant,  join 
by  Sherman,  mov« 
northeast,  plannin 
to  cut  railroad  at 
Edwards  Station. 


May  1.  Union  victory 
in  Battle  Of  Port  Gibsons 
secures  a  bridgehead 
east  of  the  Mississippi, 
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GRANT  begins  the  big  push  on  Vicks- 
burg March  29, 1863.  He  masses  troops 
and  orders  a  route  reconnoitered  on  the 
Louisiana  side  of  the  Mississippi  south  of 
Milliken's  Bend.  Within  four  weeks  the  Fed- 
erals rendezvous  at  Hard  Times. 

Before  midnight  on  April  16,  with  eight 
gunboats  and  three  empty  transports,  Rear 
Adm.  David  D.  Porter  leaves  the  fleet  anchor- 
age and  runs  the  Vicksburg  batteries.  "Every 
fort  and  hill-top  vomited  forth  shot  and  shell," 
Porter  recalls.  Though  hit  repeatedly,  all 
boats  but  one  make  the  passage. 

Grant  finally   crosses   the  Mississippi  at 
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Bruinsburg  with  "a  degree  of  relief  scarcely 
ever  equaled  since,"  he  wrote.  "I  was  now  . . . 
with  a  vast  river  and  the  stronghold  of  Vicks- 
burg between  me  and  my  base  of  supplies. 
But  I  was  on  dry  ground  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river  with  the  enemy." 

Ignorant  of  Grant's  movements,  Confed- 
erate Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  sends  an  order 
to  Lt.  Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg: 
"If  Grant  crosses,  unite  all  your  troops  to  beat 
him.  Success  will  give  back  what  was  aban- 
doned to  win  it." 

But  Pemberton  sees  Vicksburg's  protection 
as  his  primary  duty.  Conflict  between  the  gen- 
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erals  over  strategy  plagues  the  Southern  cause. 
Determined  to  enter  Vicksburg  from  the 
east  and  bottle  up  its  army,  Grant  resolves 
to  leave  his  supply  base  at  the  river,  march 
northeast  and  cut  the  railroad  at  Edwards 
Station,  then  swoop  down  on  Vicksburg.  Tak- 
ing five  days'  rations,  he  swings  out  with  his 
battle-tested  soldiers,  veterans  of  such  en- 
gagements as  bloody  Shiloh.  When  Grant's 
men  meet  stiff  resistance  near  Raymond,  the 
general  fears  that  a  strong  Confederate  force 
is  at  Jackson  and  turns  his  army  to  crush  it. 
Johnston,  riding  into  Jackson,  wires  Rich- 
mond, "I  am  too  late,"  and  retreats.  Pem- 


berton, moving  out  of  Vicksburg  in  force 
at  last,  drives  east  to  meet  the  threat  alone. 

Wheeling,  Grant  attacks  Pemberton  at 
Champion  Hill.  Assault  follows  assault;  the 
hill  changes  hands  three  times.  Finally  Pem- 
berton cracks  and  falls  back  to  the  Big  Black 
River.  "Drums  of  Champion's  Hill  sounded 
the  doom  of  Richmondj"  wrote  British  mili- 
tary historian  J.  F.  C.  Fuller. 

Pursuing,  Federals  attack  Pemberton  at  the 
Big  Black.  Fearful  of  being  cut  off,  Confed- 
erates flee  across  the  river  bridges,  burning 
them  as  they  go.  Grant's  delay  in  crossing 
permits  Pemberton  to  retreat  into  Vicksburg. 
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Siege  and  Fall 
of  the  City 


BOOMING  cannon  rattle  the  windows  of 
a  Vicksburg  church,  where  worshipers 
gather  on  Sunday,  May  1 7.  The  preacher 
calmly  finishes  the  service.  Will  the  women 
meet  and  prepare  bandages  for  the  wounded, 
he  asks,  dismissing  the  congregation. 

Bands  Play  "Dixie";  the  Agony  Begins 

Retreating  Confederates  fall  back  into  the 
city.  "A  woeful  sight,"  writes  a  Vicksburg 
woman,  "humanity  in  the  last  throes  of  en- 
durance. Wan,  hollow-eyed,  ragged,  footsore, 
bloody,  the  men  limped  along  unarmed. ...  At 
twilight  two  or  three  bands  on  the  courthouse 
hill . . .  began  playing  'Dixie' . . .  and  drums 
began  to  beat." 

Pemberton,  facing  a  Union  Army  of  48,000, 
throws  31,000  men  into  a  defense  line  over- 
looking the  river  and  curving  around  the  city 
on  the  crest  of  a  broken  ridge.  On  May  19 
Grant  tests  the  enemy  line,  sending  Sherman 
against  the  Stockade  Redan.  When  that  at- 
tack fails,  Grant  determines  to  make  a  gener- 
al assault  along  the  entire  line.  On  May  22 
his  lieutenants  synchronize  their  watches  and 
at  10  a.m.  the  bluecoats  surge  forward  (pages 
48-9).  But  withering  fire  forces  them  back. 

Thereupon,  Grant  decides  on  "a  regular 
siege,  to  out-camp  the  enemy,"  as  he  put  it. 
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Federals  dig  in,  forging  an  iron  ring  around 
Vicksburg.  Cutting  zigzag  trenches,  "the 
soldiers  got  so  they  bored  like  gophers  and 
beavers,"  one  Yank  recalled  later,  "with  a 
spade  in  one  hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other." 

Naval  guns  and  mortars  begin  a  ceaseless 
shelling,  and  the  Union  infantry's  staccato 
"greets  the  ear  from  morning  till  night,  and 
from  night  till  morning,"  a  citizen  writes. 

To  escape  the  bombardment,  residents  go 
underground,  taking  refuge  in  caves  and  cel- 
lars. As  mortars  dig  craters  outside,  the  Lord 
family  huddles  together  in  its  dugout.  When 
her  four-year-old  daughter  weeps,  Mrs.  Lord 
comforts  her:  "Don't  cry,  my  darling.  God 
will  protect  us." 

"But  mama,"  sobs  the  child,  "I's  so  'fraid 
God's  killed,  too." 

"General  Starvation"  Takes  Charge 

Week  after  frightful  week  passes,  and  a 
Confederate  calls  out  from  his  trench  to  a 
Yankee,  "Look  out!  We  have  a  new  general 
. . .  General  Starvation."  Citizen  and  soldier 
alike  eat  mule  meat  and  bread  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cornmeal  and  ground  field  peas. 

On  June  25  a  Vicksburg  woman  confides  to 
her  diary:  "A  horrible  day.  The  most  horrible 

yet  to  me,  because  I've  lost  my  nerve 

Now  I . . .  realize  that  something  worse  than 
death  might  come;  I  might  be  crippled."  When 
terror  subsides,  she  adds,  "I  must  summon 
that  higher  kind  of  courage — moral  bravery 
— to  subdue  my  fears  of  possible  mutilation." 

In  the  trenches,  ammunition-short  Confed- 
erates spend  day-and-night  watches  in  the 
face  of  an  unending  barrage  of  artillery  and 
small  arms  fire  that  sounds  like  "the  nailing 
on  of  shingles,"  writes  a  Southern  soldier. 

Federals  dig  closer.  One  looks  up  from  his 
pit  at  night  and  marvels  at  a  "wonderful  spec- 
tacle," the  naval  bombardment.  He  could 
"see  the  fuse  from  the  shells . . .  the  comet  or 
star-like  streams  of  fire  and  then  hear  them 
coming  down  into  the  doomed  city." 

Enemies  Fraternize  by  Night 

By  day,  soldiers  on  both  sides  fight  with 
unrelenting  ferocity,  but  at  night  anger  dies 
and  they  become  just  men  again,  weary,  lone- 
ly, and  far  from  home.  Pickets  in  blue  and 
gray,  only  yards  apart,  talk  to  one  another, 
trade  coffee  for  tobacco. 

"What  are  you  doing  over  there?"  shouts 
a  Southerner. 

"Guarding  30,000  Johnnies  in  Vicksburg, 
and  making  them  board  themselves,"  answers 
a  Yankee. 


Southern  officers  arrange 
a  trysting  place  where  their 
men  can  meet  relatives  among 
the  enemy  and  exchange  news 
of  home. 

As  June  nears  its  end, 
Vicksburg  lives  on  hope  alone, 
hope  that  Johnston  and  his 
army  will  come  to  lift  the 
siege.  But  Johnston  has  told 
his  government,  "I  consider 
saving   Vicksburg   hopeless." 

"Better  Surrender  Us" 

Finally  Pemberton  faces 
defeat.  His  lieutenants  advise 
that  the  weary  army  cannot 
fight  its  way  out.  And  a  mes- 
sage comes  from  "Many  Sol- 
diers," saying:  "Just  think  of 
one  small  biscuit  and  one  or 
two  mouthfuls  of  bacon  per 
day. ...  If  you  can't  feed  us, 
you  had  better  surrender  us, 
horrible  as  the  idea  is." 

On  July  3  white  flags  flutter 
from  Confederate  lines,  and 
Pemberton  writes  Grant  for 
terms  of  "capitulation."  Grant 
first  answers  "unconditional 
surrender,"  but  reduces  de- 
mands after  the  two  men 
meet.  Having  served  with  him 
in  the  Mexican  War,  Grant 
greets  the  vanquished  gener- 
al "as  an  old  acquaintance." 

Next  morning,  as  the  North 
celebrates  Independence  Day, 
Vicksburg  formally  surren- 
ders. Confederates  march  out 
and  stack  arms.  Grant  and  his 
staff  watch  in  silent  respect 
for  an  army  whose  lines  were 
never  broken. 

"Hail  glorious  4th,"  writes 
a  Union  officer,  "made  thrice 
glorious  by  the  success  of  our 
long  toil!" 

"I  Can  Hear  the  Silence" 

And  in  a  battered  Vicks- 
burg house,  a  siege-wearied 
man  muses  to  his  wife: 

"It  seems  to  me  I  can  hear 
the  silence,  and  feel  it,  too. 
It  wraps  me  like  a  soft  gar- 
ment; how  else  can  I  express 
this  peace?" 
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May  19  to  July  4,  1863 


Steele  replaces  Sherman 
who  is  ordered  on  June  22 
toward  Big  Black  River  to  ( 
oppose  Johnston's  threat  , 
to  the  Union  rear. 
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Union  explodes  mines 
under  3d  Louisiana 
Redan  June  25  and 
again  July  1,  but  no 
breuk-through  results. 


Ironclads  attack  repeatedly 
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shell  Vicksburg  night  and  day. 
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Troop  commanders,  entrenchments, 
and  batteries  as  of  July  4,  1863, 
when  Vicksburg  surrenders.       , 

v  f 

Confederate  Entrenchments 


Union  Entrenchments 


Union  Attack  of  May  22 


Confederate  officers  are 
named  in  italic  type; 
Union  leaders  in  roman 
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Steel  Meets  Steel  in  a  Charge 
Against  a  Siege-line  Bastion 

Determined  to  avoid  a  long 
siege  if  possible,  Grant  ordered 
a  massive  attack  on  May  22.  At 
Stockade  Redan,  158  volun- 
teers— called  the  Forlorn  Hope 
— raced  along  Graveyard  Road 
with  planks  to  bridge  the  ditch 
fronting  the  fort.  "From  every 
part  of  the  line  rose  the  Con- 
federates in  double  rank  and 
poured  in  a  terrible  fire  . . .  the 
enemy's  guns  swept  the  ridge 
so  clean  that  no  living  thing 
could  pass  it,"  a  Union  officer 
said.  Victory  went  to  Confed- 
erate defenders. 

Fog  of  battle  makes  ghosts  of 
Rebels  firing  point-blank.  Civil 
War  buffs  act  out  the  assault 
against  the  Stockade  Redan. 
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In  Raymond,  the  gracious  old  courthouse, 
slave-built,  is  still  in  use.  Inside,  office  work- 
ers paused  to  admire  a  handsome  riding 
horse — a  plantation  walker,  they  told  me — 
prancing  by  on  the  street.  In  the  same  block 
a  modern  drugstore  sells  boots,  saddles,  ten- 
gallon  hats,  and  other  gear  more  appropriate 
to  cattle  than  to  cotton. 

Grant  marched  from  Raymond  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi's  capital,  and  took  it,  wedging 
his  army  between  General  Johnston's  Con- 
federates on  the  east  and  the  forces  of  Lt. 
Gen.  John  C.  Pemberton,  charged  with  the 
defense  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  west. 

Then,  at  Champion  Hill,  came  the  blood- 
iest battle  of  the  campaign.  Grant  had  casual- 
ties of  2,500;  Pemberton  lost  nearly  4,000— 
and  his  last  chance  to  keep  the  North  from 
Vicksburg's  back  door.  He  made  a  final  stand 
at  the  Big  Black  River,  was  routed,  and  fell 
back  into  Vicksburg's  defenses. 

The  battlefield  at  Champion  Hill  is  over- 
grown; the  plantation  bell  is  still  there,  but 
no  longer  does  it  rouse  field  hands  at  four  in 
the  morning.  The  plantation  runs  cattle  now. 

Old  days  are  gone,  but  memory  lingers. 
In  the  dining  room  of  the  Champion  house  is 


Iowa's  26th  Infantry,  memorialized  by  the 
marker  below,  charged  500  yards  up  this 
hill  May  22,  1863,  in  the  face  of  direct  fire. 
Distant  shaft  honors  Louisiana's  Maj. 
William  W.  Martin,  who  was  picked  off 
by  a  sharpshooter  a  month  later. 


Record  of  Union  action  holds  the  attention 
of  Southern  school  children.  Here  guns  of 
the  8th  Battery,  Michigan  Light  Artillery, 
went  into  action  on  May  25, 1863,  and  ham- 
mered enemy  lines  until  July  3. 

Amid  thunder  and  smoke,  men  in  gray  act 
out  the  battle  that  raged  in  front  of  the 
Great  Redoubt  on  May  22, 1863.  Guns  in  this 
position  shredded  attacking  Union  columns. 


a  large  oval  table  of  solid  walnut.  "Look  at 
the  underside,"  said  Mrs.  Sid  S.  Champion. 

I  got  down  on  hands  and  knees  and  poked 
my  head  under.  I  could  see  dark  stains,  as  if 
varnish  had  trickled  there  and  dried. 

"That's  blood,"  said  Mrs.  Champion. 

The  Champion  home  became  a  Union 
hospital  after  the  battle,  she  explained.  "There 
were  often  two  wounded  Yankees  on  the  table 
at  the  same  time,  head  to  toe,  with  two  sur- 
geons operating  on  them." 

Champion  Hill  was  won  May  16,  1863. 
Two  days  later  Grant  came  up  to  Vicksburg. 
In  18  days  since  crossing  the  river,  he  had 
won  five  engagements  and  prevented  John- 
ston's army  from  coming  to  Pemberton's  aid. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  military  greatness. 

Pemberton  was  ready  for  him — West  Point- 
er Pemberton,  native  Philadelphian  with 
Southern  sympathies.  His  engineers  had  built 
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a  strong  line  of  defense  along  an  irregular 
ridge,  and  he  had  about  3 1 ,000  men  when  the 
siege  began.  Grant  could  muster  some  48,000 
then,  and  as  many  as  76,000  later. 

It  took  us  less  than  half  an  hour  to  drive 
from  Champion  Hill  to  the  National  Military 
Park.  Once  there,  I  could  see  why  Grant 
needed  47  days  to  make  Pemberton  submit. 
If  Vicksburg  was  a  natural  fortress  from  its 
river  front,  it  was  no  less  so  here. 
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Pemberton's  fortifications  began  a  mile 
above  Vicksburg  on  the  river  and  curved 
along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  for  nine  miles  to 
the  river  below  the  city.  Forts  and  artillery 
positions,  linked  by  rifle  pits,  commanded 
roads  and  ravines.  The  Yankees  had  to  scale 
steep  slopes  in  the  face  of  murderous  fire  to 
reach  the  enemy. 

Supervisory  Park  Historian  Albert  W. 
Banton,  Jr.,  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  Grant 


was  up  against.  He  took  me  to  the  Union  line 
opposite  the  Rebel  stronghold  called  the 
Stockade  Redan,  and  told  me  how  43,000 
Yankees  tried  all  day  May  22  to  storm  that 
citadel  and  others  connected  to  it.  When  it 
was  over,  nearly  3,200  Federals  were  strewn 
in  the  ditches  or  on  the  slopes,  dead  or  wound- 
ed, and  Grant  had  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

This    was  not  the  first  assault  that  had 
failed.  So  Grant  determined  to  lav  siege.  He 
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Refuge  against  Union  shells,  this  cave  pre- 
served Thomas  Lewis  and  his  family  during  the 
siege.  Later,  Mr.  Lewis  supported  the  move  to 
make  the  battle  site  a  national  military  park. 


Caves  and  lean-tos  shelter  Illinois  troops:  a  photograph  taken  during  the  Vicksburg  siege.  Shirley 
House,  which  still  survives,  stood  in  the  line  of  fire.  Despite  the  danger,  Mrs.  Shirley  refused  to  move 
when  the  troops  dug  in;  Federals  evacuated  her  by  force.  From  this  position  Union  sappers  tunneled 
through  the  ridge  at  left  and  exploded  a  mine  beneath  the  3d  Louisiana  Redan  (map,  page  47). 
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In  hoop  skirts  and  crinolines,  Vicksburg  wom- 
en mourn  the  city's  surrender:  a  re-enactment  in 
the  old  Warren  County  Court  House.  The  building 
now  serves  as  a  Civil  War  museum. 


Stars  and  Stripes  flutters  atop  the  Warren  County 
Court  House  as  Union  troops  march  into  Vicksburg 
on  July  4,  1863.  "What  a  contrast  [they  are]  to  the 
suffering  creatures  we  [have]  seen  so  long . . ."  wrote 


had  battled  his  way  to  Vicksburg's  back  door; 
now  empty  bellies  must  do  what  bullets  had 
not.  Day  after  day,  the  North  dug  closer  to 
the  South's  defenses,  shooting  all  the  while. 
Night  after  night,  when  firing  died,  men  of 
North  and  South  met  to  exchange  news  of 
home — for  brother  fought  brother  here. 

But  finally,  exhausted  and  shorn  of  hope 
of  relief,  the  brave  defenders  no  longer  could 
carry  on.  Civilians  were  paying  as  much  as 
$10  for  a  basket  of  corn;  rations  for  the  sol- 
diers  dwindled.  Vicksburg  was  a  battered 


pile  of  buildings,  and  6,000  Confederates,  a 
fifth  of  Pemberton's  force,  were  laid  low  by 
wounds  or  sickness.  Pemberton  and  Grant 
discussed  surrender  terms  on  July  3.  At  10 
a.m.  on  July  4  the  Confederates  displayed 
white  flags  and  marched  out  in  front  of  their 
works.  They  stacked  their  arms  and  colors, 
and  it  was  done. 

Independence  Day,  1863.  Far  to  the  north- 
east that  day,  at  Gettysburg,  Lee  knew  failure 
and  turned  his  army  home.  With  Vicksburg, 
the  key  to  severing  the  Confederacy  had  been 
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a  Vicksburg  woman.  "Sleek  horses,  polished  arms,  bright  plumes  . . .  the  pride  and  panoply 
of  war."  The  Vicksburg  Citizen,  then  in  Union  hands,  declared:  "Gen.  Grant  has  'caught 
the  rabbit';  he  has  dined  in  Vicksburg,  and  he  did  bring  his  dinner  with  him."  But  even 
defeat  brought  relief;  one  resident  said,  "I  feel ...  an  angry  wave  had  passed." 


pocketed;  once  again,  as  Lincoln  wrote,  the 
Father  of  Waters  flowed  unvexed  to  the  sea. 

Since  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Bruins- 
burg,  the  Union  had  lost  10,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  missing.  The  Confederacy  had 
suffered  9,000  battle  casualties — plus  the  loss 
of  the  Vicksburg  army  of  nearly  30,000  offi- 
cers and  men  and  a  mountain  of  war  materiel. 
The  South  could  replace  neither  men  nor 
materiel — nor  Fortress  Vicksburg. 

Now  the  North  would  carry  the  war  deeper 
into  the  Confederate  heartland.  The  South 


would  fight  on,  when  and  where  it  could,  for 
nearly  two  years  more,  hoping  that  something 
might  yet  be  salvaged. 

One  drives  from  the  National  Military  Park 
to  downtown  Vicksburg  in  minutes — Vicks- 
burg, city  of  today's  South,  city  that  never 
really  was  Old  South.  Vicksburg  voted  against 
secession;  it  lived  on  trade  and  commerce, 
much  of  which  was  with  the  North. 

Today  the  city  looks  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  wooing  trade,  inviting  industry,  wel- 
coming tourists.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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FOR  THIS  AUTHORITATIVE  centennial 
article  on  two  of  history's  great  cam- 
paigns, National  Geographic  invited 
the  participation  of  noted  historians 
Frederick  H.  Tilberg  and  Edwin  C. 
Bearss.  Their  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
campaigns  of  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg 
brought  maximum  accuracy  to  the  dra- 
matic maps  in  these  pages,  to  the  moving 
article  by  Robert  Paul  Jordan,  and  to  the 
captions  and  map  notes  by  Carolyn  Ben- 
nett Patterson  of  the  Senior  Staff. 

Dr.  Tilberg,  Research  Historian  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  has 
an  intimacy  with  the  combat  resulting 
from  27  years  of  service  at  the  park.  Mr. 
Bearss,  Regional  Research  Historian  of 
the  National  Park  Service,  stationed  at 
Vicksburg,  began  his  Civil  War  interest 
with  accounts  told  by  his  parents  in  place 
of  bedtime  stories. 


points  out  in  its  brochures  that  Vicksburg  is 
"strategically  located  in  the  heart  of  the  vig- 
orous New  South." 

The  vigorous  New  South  is,  of  course,  many 
things.  In  Vicksburg,  it  is  widely  diversified 
industry;  it  is  agriculture  and  commerce  as 
well.  The  city's  largest  single  employer  is  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  has 
four  agencies  here. 

But  the  real  heart  of  Vicksburg,  or  the  New 
South,  must  be  its  people.  I  think  of  Mrs. 
Dominick  Tuminello,  who  remembers  when 
Vicksburg  was  "all  dirt  streets  and  plank 
sidewalks."  The  fourth  Tuminello  generation 
today  can  be  found  in  the  small  grocery  store 
established  in  1912  by  Mama  Tuminello  and 
her  late  husband — and  the  grocery  store  has 
become  a  restaurant  seating  up  to  300. 

Nor  shall  I  forget  Miss  Florence  C.  Fox, 
who,  in  her  81st  year,  smilingly  greets  visi- 
tors to  the  Old  Court  House  Museum.  Sher- 
man's "whole  army,"  she  told  me,  camped  in 
her  Grandfather  Fox's  pasture,  and  one  day 
the  general  sent  for  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  an 
Episcopal  minister  with  five  sons  in  the  Con- 
federate Army. 

"My  soldiers  would  like  you  to  preach  a 
sermon,"  said  General  Sherman. 

"All  right,"  said  Mr.  Fox. 

"If  you  give  the  sermon,"  the  general  con- 


tinued, "you'll  have  to  pray  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

Replied  Mr.  Fox,  "That  will  be  all  right, 
too.  I  don't  know  anybody  who  needs  it  more." 

And  I  remember  James  R.  Prince.  We  talked 
at  length  in  the  red  brick  building  whose 
entrance  bears  the  words  "Colored  Y.M.C. A." 

"This  is  the  center  of  activity  for  Negroes 
in  Vicksburg,"  the  Y's  executive  secretary 
told  me.  "More  than  50  different  organiza- 
tions meet  here." 

His  great-great-grandmother,  he  said,  had 
been  a  slave;  nobody  had  wanted  the  slaves 
after  the  Civil  War  ended,  and  they  didn't 
know  where  to  turn. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way,"  said  James 
Prince.  "It  has  taken  a  long  time,  and  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go." 

Way  of  a  United  States 

I  ended  my  visit  to  Vicksburg  as  I  began 
it — in  the  National  Military  Park. 

One  last  time  I  walked  among  its  1,600 
monuments,  markers,  and  tablets;  once  more 
I  saw  the  artillery  pieces  aiming  at  one  an- 
other, 128  of  them  pointing  as  they  did  100 
years  ago  from  the  parallel  Confederate  and 
Union  siege  lines.  It  was  difficult  to  see  the 
Union  lines  in  many  places,  for  time  has 
brought  the  trees  in  thickly.  Park  Historian 
Banton  had  spoken  of  cutting  "windows"  in 
the  heavy  growth. 

I  went  to  the  Vicksburg  National  Cemetery 
at  the  northwest  end  of  the  park,  where  more 
than  16,000  Union  soldiers  lie,  two-thirds  of 
them  with  names  known  to  no  man.  Some- 
one once  estimated  an  average  age  among 
those  identified.  It  was  22. 

There  amongthesilentonesthefaintscream 
of  far-off  jet  aircraft  came  to  me,  and  down 
on  the  canal  the  hydroplanes  snarled.  But  the 
hoot  of  an  owl  was  a  stronger,  better  voice. 
A  bluebird  flashed  prettily  past;  a  lone  quail 
drummed  up  from  a  ditch  in  great  fear. 

Perhaps,  I  thought,  James  Prince  had  found 
the  words  for  Vicksburg  and  for  all  of  us 
when  he  said  that  it  has  taken  a  long  time 
and  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  But  there  was 
the  other  part  of  it,  too:  we  had  come  a  long 
way — the  way  of  a  United  States — since  what 
happened  on  Independence  Day  a  century 
ago  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg.  the    end 
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Rockets'  Red  Glare  Re-creates  Porter's  Naval  Bombardment  of  Vicksburg 

On  the  night  of  surrender,  Roman  candles  splashed  the  sky  as  Yankees  celebrated  July  4. 
Thereafter,  as  an  observer  wrote,  "Silence  and  night  are  once  more  united." 
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Canada's  Dynamic  Heartland 


BURGEONING  TORONTO,  Ontario's  capital, 
thrusts  a  changing  skyline  above  Lake 
Ontario.  Nearly  two  million  Canadians 
crowd  the  city's  streets  and  push  out  into 
the  suburbs.  Escaping  the  heat,  youngsters 
play  offshore  at  Toronto's  Centre  Island  Park. 
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